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The National Urban League and its forty-four affiliates throughout the country 


are planning today for the Negro’s tomorrow. The position of Negroes in the 
economic structure of tomorrow’s America will depend upon the plans and 


the program followed today. 


You can render assistance to Negroes and service to your entire community by 
supporting vour local Urban League in its plans for the under-privileged. 
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The Kditor Says 


THE WAGE AND HOUR ACT 
TL anumte is some apprehension among a 


number of colored people as to the ulti- 

mate effect of the Wage and Hour Act 
which became effective on October 24, on Negro 
workers. The reasons for their fears are under- 
standable. Custom in the South has decreed 
wage differentials on the basis of color. Certain 
Southern Senators, in opposing the Act in Con- 
gress, openly stated that if Southern industry 
were compelled to pay Negroes a minimum wage 
of 25 cents per hour and to adhere to a work- 
ing day of eight hours such as the Act provides, 
white men would replace Negroes as workers 
wherever Negroes were employed and the Negro 
would be reduced to permanent pauperism. 


The immediate reaction of Southern industry 
where Negroes are employed, such as the tobacco 
industry, seems at first glance to have justified 
the fears of Negro workers. Reports in the daily 
press tell of widespread shut-downs in tobacco 
plants where stemming operations are performed, 
with the result that thousands of Negroes were 
thrown out of employment. Similar shut-downs 
have been reported in the pecan-shelling indus- 
try and in other types of industrial establish- 
ments. 

Discouraging as the situation appears to be, 
we feel that in the main there need be no cause 
for fear on the part of Negroes. There will be 
some suffering, there will be temporary unem- 
ployment, there will be some loss of jobs. But 
the gains which must inevitably come to Negro 
workers will ultimately far outweigh the losses 
which now seem to impend. 

The Negro is at the very bottom of the eco- 
nomic ladder. Under present conditions he 
works the longest hours, he receives the lowest 
pay. Any measure which tends to establish a 
universal minimum wage and a shorter working 
day in the very nature of events is bound to im- 
prove his lot. The wholesale displacement of 
Negroes in Southern industry may be possible, 
but it is highly improbable. The shorter working 
day will increase job opportunities for both 
white and black. The minimum wage must 
eventually raise the level of wages, particularly 
in the South where both Negroes and whites 
work for far less in many industries which will 
come under the Act. 

Pressure unquestionably will be brought to 
bear on Elmer F. Andrews, the Administrator of 
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the Act, by employers of Negro workers to grint 
exemptions for one cause or another. Collusion 
between workers impelled by fear of losin th ir 
jobs and heartless employers bent on evading 1 ie 
provisions of the law will undoubtedly be ‘c- 
sorted to in attempts to secure exemption. But 
the Negro press, the Negro church, and Neg’o 
social workers must use every influence they 
can command to prevent Negro workers froin 
participating in any effort to sabotage the Act. 

Finally, however, the responsibility of preserv- 
ing the integrity of the Act rests with Mr. An- 
drews. He has said that no exemptions will be 
granted to industries clearly covered by the Act. 
In that event Negroes need have no fear. As 
Industrial Commissioner of the State of New 
York Mr. Andrews demonstrated beyond doubt 
that he understands the problems and the needs 
of workers white and black, and that he will 
meet these problems with honesty and courage. 


THOMAS JESSE JONES 


O the desk of the editor has come a 
unique volume, modest in appearance and 
unpretentious in format as befits the sub- 

ject, Thomas Jesse Jones, who recently com- 


pleted twenty-five years as Educational Director 


of the Phelps-Stokes Fund. 


Between the paper covers of this volume a 
remarkable tribute is paid to a remarkable man 
The tribute is in the form of letters from in- 
dividuals of every nationality and race from the 
near East and distant Africa, and from America 
and Europe—from every place where there is 
need for education and understanding and a 
constructive approach to the problems of rac« 
and race adjustment. One reads these letters 
with growing wonder that one man should have 
such profound knowl¢dge of the problems of so 
many peoples, the American Indian, the Greek 
and Syrian, the natives of East, West and South 
Africa, the citizens of color in the United States. 
One wonders at the energy of the man, his con- 
summate faith in the ultimate development of 
underprivileged peoples, and his extraordinary 
ability to get at the very heart of stubborn prob- 
lems and fashion a program designed for their 
solution. 

As one reads these tributes to Dr. Jones from 


the pens of the leaders in every walk of life, in 
every race, one recalls the swift reaction that 

































followed his publication of Negro Education in 
America. Hurt by the frank criticism aimed at 
many institutions devoted to the higher educa- 
tion of Negroes and the revelations of the in- 
adequacies of curricula, faculties and financial 
resources, many Negroes were prone to believe 
that the study of Dr. Jones was motivated by a 
desire to limit Negro educational development in 
accordance with the conceptions of the dominant 
white South. In the years immediately follow- 
ing this study rancor replaced reason, the con- 
structive recommendations were obscured by bit- 
terness and misunderstanding. 


As the years passed, calmer judgment began 
to prevail. Negro educational leaders them- 
selves saw the necessity of stronger faculties, of 
more realistic curricula, of mergers and other 
methods of strengthening their financial re- 
sources. And today many of these have 
acknowledged their debt to the wisdom and 
vision and courage of Thomas Jesse Jones. 


To Africa he carried the same courage, the 
same faith, the same vision. And leaders in the 
education of the African Negro attest the service 
which Dr. Jones has rendered. To Achimota, 
the Tuskegee of the West Coast, he gave invalu- 
able advice, and Liberia will forever owe him a 
debt of gratitude. 

Opportunity salutes Thomas Jesse Jones. 
His life has been devoted to the public good. No 
American of his time is more deserving of the 
acclaim of his fellow man. 


HENRY A. HUNT 
eR 


HEN Henry A. Hunt first went w 
Ft. Valley, Georgia, to assume charge 
of the high school there he faced as 


discouraging a situation as is possible 
to imagine. There he found a ramshackle, run- 
down, decrepit school with an annual budget of 
$840.00. From this meager sum came the salaries 
of three teachers, the expenses incident to ad- 
ministration, and the equipment necessary for 
instruction of the 145 students who were en- 
rolled. 

Many a young teacher starting out on a career 
would have turned back, waited for another 
and perhaps a better opportunity. He might well 
have asked himself: “Why exchange the secur- 
ity of a teaching position in a well-established 
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college for the uncertain and haphazard job as 
principal of a high school almost ready to col- 
lapse?” If Henry Hunt ever asked himself this 
question, America knows the answer which he 
gave. For Ft. Valley High School, under his in- 
spiring direction, has become one of the im- 
portant educational institutions in the state of 
Georgia, and during the years of his steward- 
ship has exercised profound influence on the ed- 
ucation of Negroes in the South. 

Viewed from any perspective Henry A. Hunt’s 
achievements as Principal of the Ft. Valley High 
and Industrial School constitute as remarkable 
a piece of educational leadership as this country 
has witnessed and must be ranked with the work 
of that other great educational leader, Booker 
T. Washington. Both started with pitifully in- 
adequate resources. Both started in a commun- 
ity where the dominant group was not only in- 
different but often actually hostile to any type 
of education for Negroes. Upon both fell the 
heavy responsibility of establishing relationships 
between white and black which would make 
possible the development of a program of in- 
struction to Negro children beyond the primary 
grades. Those who do not live in the deep South 
can have no conception of the difficulty of this 
task, nor of the risks involved. It is not a ques- 
tion of financial support, it is a question of com- 
munity sanction of Negro education, and that 
sanction is not easy to get. Without it there 
can be no guarantee that an institution devoted 
to the training of Negroes will survive, even 
though its financial resources are ample. 

It is forever to the credit of Henry A. Hunt 
that he not only won the respect of the members 
of the dominant race in Georgia but that he 
also won to some degree their moral and finan- 
cial support for Negro education. 

During his lifetime his achievements were 
honored on two significant occasions. In 1930 
he received the Spingarn gold medal “awarded 
annually to the man or woman of African des- 
cent and American citizenship for the highest 
achievement in any Geld of human endeavor.” 
In 1931 he was the recipient of a gold medal 
and cash award for distinguished service to his 
race. 

The passing of Professor Hunt is a tremend- 
ous loss to the Negro. His death removes from 
American life a great educator, a profound stu- 
dent of human relations, a tolerant, gentle, far- 
seeing man. And of these there are only a few. 





“T'1l Never Lurn 
Back No More! ’ 


© By MARY McLEOD BETHUNE 


HE lyrical pathos of that grand old mel- 
ody that long ago found its way out of 
the yearning souls of the fathers and 

mothers of yesterday sweeps through my mind 
as I look backward and realize what God has 
wrought in the changes which are enveloping us 
today. As I look from this veritable mount of 
transformation down through the valleys of hope 
for the underprivileged, I cannot help but re- 
echo and reaffirm: “Ill Never Turn Back No 
More.” 

These are times of a great awakening and new 
opportunities for all; the spirit of democracy is 
being galvanized into realistic action. The part 
we Negroes are playing is a definite forward step 
toward the goal we seek—full integration into 
the program of America, full participation in 
administering this program. 

The spirit of live-and-let-live envelopes my 
soul, the spirit of brotherhood, the spirit of “no 
man down and every man up,” and the spirit 
of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man which must ultimately win if we seek 
justice, peace and fair play for all. 

I wonder if my people see clearly what is 
happening in America today, and realize the part 
they must play if they are to be counted among 
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the men and women who are to stand independ- 
ently on their own feet? I so firmly belie. 
in the possibilities of the thirteen million Ne- 
groes of America that I am unreservedly giving 
myself for whatever I may be worth to help i 
terpret the program of today to the masses 
my people in order that the benefits of this lib- 
eral and humane program may reach the po 
est and most humble person in the land. 

We all know too well the restricted life ar 
depressed status of the American Negro; we 
know that the door of opportunity has bee: 
bolted against him. We know that he has ofte1 
been denied the full rights and privileges of Am- 
erican citizenship—he is ostracized, segregated, 
denied wholesome living conditions, unde: 
schooled, underpaid and underfed. In every re- 
spect he is the real “sick man” of America, in 
need of every liberal program for the benefit of 
the masses. 

As definitely underprivileged people we have 
everything to gain in a program of social reform 
We cannot turn back when we constitute an 
average of fifty percent of the relief clients as 
compared to one tenth of the total population 
In the State of Texas, according to the recent 
unemployment census, of 306,035 registered un- 
employed, 74,181 are Negroes—one fourth of 
the unemployed! Mississippi, with fifty - thre« 
per cent of the population, reports 119,182 to- 
tal unemployed; 38,598 are Negroes. South 
Carolina has 103,560 unemployed; 39,913 are 
Negroes. These figures indicate too large a rep- 
resentation on the unemployed list. 

Shall we turn back from the Works Program 

a most wholesome attempt to provide socially 
useful work for the unemployed? It is estimated 
that there*will be from four to six million un- 
employed people constantly. Shall we leave 
them unemployed or shall every agency, method 
and resource be used, including the Federal 


fsovernment, to see that men have a right to 


work rather than walk the streets, hopelessly 
looking for jobs? “We'll never turn back no 
more” to indifference to this human problem, 





















where men have idolized so-called “rugged indi- 
yvidualism” and worshipped property rights at 
the expense of human personality. 

housands of Negroes have been yearning 
sin. c slavery to learn to read and write, and yet 
through no fault of their own many of these 
pe ple have not had the opportunity through lo- 
cal facilities to learn the basic three “R’s.” 
Would you consider it wasted money to teach 
these people, some of them fifty and sixty years 
old. to read and write, to sign their own names, 
to read the daily paper and the family Bible 
with understanding? This adult education pro- 
gram has opened up new avenues of hope and 
courage, bringing light into hopeless darkness. 
“We'll never turn back no more” into the 
shadows of ignorance and illiteracy. 

[he average Negro man earns from $10 to 
$12 per week while the average Negro woman 
earns $5 to $7 per week. People on wages like 
these have little or no chance to provide against 
unemployment or to plan security for old age. 
The fear of unemployment and poverty-stricken 
age is in great measure alleviated by social plan- 
ning through social security, industrial compen- 
sation, unemployment insurance and old age 
benefits. “‘We’ll never turn back no more” to 
face the pale and terrifying specters of unem- 
ployment and pitifully dependent old age. 

I think, too, of the blessings that have come to 
American youth through the program of the 
National Youth Administration, displacing de- 
linquency and crime by the green pastures of ed- 
ucation and work. In 1937 there were roughly 
21,200,000 young people be- . 
tween the ages of 16 and 24 
in the United States. Of these, 
8,900,000 were gainfully em- 
ployed; 5,200,000 were in 
schools and colleges ; 3,200,000 
were in homes helping or serv- 
ing as houeswives: 3,900,000 
were out of school and seeking 
work. A rough estimate places 
over a million and a half young 
Negroes between the ages of 
16 and 24 out of work. The 
National Youth Administration 
is attempting to serve the 
needs of these youth. There is 
employment on work projects, 
aid for high school, college and 
graduate students, repair and 
building of schoolhouses, 
wholesome recreation, voca- 
tional guidance, placement and 
apprenticeship. Work habits 
and real citizenship have been 








stressed. What has happened to Negro youth in 
a program like this? Thousands who have been 
asleep in shiftlessness and despair have been 
awakened to a life of usefulness and hope. No, 
“we'll never turn back no more” to the apathy 
of indifference: to the growing disintegration 
of youthful dreams and visions. 

Who lives in the shacks down by the railroad 
tracks or the shanties in the river and creek bot- 
toms or the hovels over behind the gas plant or 
close to the trash pile—in the worst houses in 
the worst sections of town? Who pays the high- 
est rent for the least accommodation? Whose 
children must suffer the ill-health and the eter- 
nal blight of the slums? The housing of its Ne- 
gro citizenship has long been a filthy blot upon 
the bright escutcheon of American cities. 
Through the United States Housing Authority 
the Federal Government has already loaned over 
two hundred million dollars to cities all ove 
America in the Government’s war on slums. Al- 
ready provisions are made to house twelve thou- 
sand Negro families in decent homes with their 
windows to the sun, with space and air to 
breathe—-homes where children of a race may 
lead clean and normal lives. 

Negroes are just beginning to live and “we'll 
never turn back no more” to the sordid hovels 
that blighted our lives. 

The Government of, for and by the people 
implies that the problems of the people are the 
problems of the Government. A government 
which can conscript in times of war can provide 
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for these people in times of economic stress and 
uncertainty. 


E MUST turn back no more. Government 
and social reform must move along to- 
gether if this democracy is to be maintained. 

We must continue to encourage our people to 
see the need for becoming more and more an 
integral part of this progressive movement. We 
must continually educate our people to the great 
benefits of our national progress so that we may 
cooperate with orderly social reform and social 
legislation rather than turn to the quicksands of 
revolution or the false promises of communism 
or fascism. 

Negroes constitute 36.1 percent of our agri- 
cultural workers—sharecroppers, tenants and 
unskilled laborers on land which has long since 
been robbed of its fertility. The masses of my 
people are hopelessly entrapped in the complex 
problem of farm tenancy. The progressive pro- 
gram of farm legislation is bringing us a new 
day, a sense of security we could not have 
dreamed of yesterday. Resettlement projects, 
farm loans, credit unions, cooperatives, soil re- 
clamation, rural electrification, long time pur- 
chase plans are all playing their parts. Shall we 
give them up? Shall we ignore the source of 
these blessings? Shall we go back to the old 
tactics that have confronted us for 250 years? 
No, we cannot. The pastures are green before 
us; the sparkling waters of good health already 
glistening ; good homes, inter-racial understand- 
ing, the right to vote and better schools are 
increasingly ours. 

No—“We'll never turn back no more.” 

Let us take the time to think calmly over what 
is happening and to have great gratitude in our 
hearts for the doors that are being opened to us. 
But let us also realize that our goal has not been 
reached. The doors have not been thrown open 
widely enough. Our integration and participa- 
tion have only just begun. 

We are “an our way”; let us do all we can 
to help ourselves by measuring up to our re- 
sponsibility as men and women in the national 
affairs of our American life. We are on our way 
and “We'll never turn back no more.” 


‘This is a day for organized united effori on 
the part of the Negro. We must carefully ev \\u- 
ate and then fight to safeguard every prog’am 
for the betterment of the Negro group and the 
nation. Let us enlarge by united effort our :ep- 
resentation in local, state and national aff. irs, 
Let us keep knocking at the doors of labor 
capital. There is a greater opportunity to be 
mitted now than ever. This is our golden har. est 
time. Let us throw out our sickle of courage «nd 
united effort, and begin to reap that hary ‘st. 
Let us train our boys and girls to know ‘he 
worth of the ballot and let our representation at 
the ballot box tell our story of manhood and 
self-respect. We are not to be herded like cat 
our brain is not now in our heels to make us 
run, but in our heads to make us think. 


ET us fight for and with the forces that will 

recognize us as men and give us a real chance 
to live the fuller life. In my thinking, we are 
climbing steadfastly up the right side of the 
mountain; our promised land of liberty and 
equal opportunity is before us and we cannot 
turn back “no more.” 

We are seeking a more liberal and humane 
stream of life. We cannot close our eyes to what 
we see and our ears to what we hear and our 
minds to what is actually taking place among 
us. Thank God that I have been permitted to 
keep the common touch of the problems of the 
masses of my people. Negroes cannot rise any 
higher than the humblest person in the race is 
able to advance. We must not be satisfied until 
the average Neg... lives in a decent home, makes 
alivmg wage and has the common right of every 
American citizen to move, to work, to love, to 
worship, to vote and to pursue happiness with 
freedom of choice. It thrills me to think that 
a dawn of a new day, a new opportunity has 
come to my people. The watchword is “forward 
march!” The thought is not any more where we 
came from, but where are we going. The last 
years of my life I hope to be the sweetest, to see 
my people integrated into and participating in 
this new era of social reform by orderly processes 
of government, of, for and by the people. 


“T’ll Never Turn Back No More!” 
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He Crashed 
e 


Color Line 


® RUFUS P. TURNER 


a skyscraper in the heart of downtown 

Manhattan—at the intersection of Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street, New York’s 
busiest corner—a young colored man sits as 
managing editor of Radio, one of America’s 
outstanding technical journals, read by amateur 
and professional wireless operators all over the 
world. 

The young man’s name is Rufus Turner. He 
is thirty-one years old, a native of Houston, 
Texas, and a product of 
the Washington, D. C., 
public school system. He 
has been with Radio since 
August of this year. Behind 
his appointment lies a 
most unusual story of per- 
severance and _ achieve- 
ment. 

It was while he was at- 
tending Armstrong High 
School in Washington that 
he first became interested 
in radio work. At this time 
wireless transmission was 
still in the experimental 
stage, and it was experi- 
encing a mushroom growth 
as hundreds of thousands 
of amateurs pieced togeth- 
er small sets from parts 
bought in hardware and 
ten-cent stores. 

Turner built a number 
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of these sets for his own use, and a few for his 
friends. Then he began to toy with odd shapes 
and forms of radio equipment. He made a crys- 
tal set so small that it was mounted on a straight 
pin, yet so perfect that it could pick up on ear- 
phones stations within a radius of fifty miles. 

This tiny set has been his luck-piece ever since. 
Ripley featured it in his “Believe It Or Not” 
cartoon one day, and it created such great in- 
terest among radio amateurs that it has since 
been exhibited for their benefit in nearly every 
country, traveling around the world three times. 

Officials of the Waltham Watch Company 
saw it at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1933, and 
immediately sent for Mr. Turner. The young 
man, who in the meantime had finished high 
school and matriculated at Rhode Island State 
College, listened in fascination as they outlined 
to him an idea they had been thinking over for 
some time. 

“We would like to develop,” they explained, 
“a clock, and possibly a watch, regulated by a 
tiny crystal set that could be controlled by radio 
signals. Such a clock would need no winding, it 
would use no electric current, and it would 
always be accurate to the split second as long 
as signals were sent out regularly from a_central 
station. Do you think that you can help us?” 

Turner thought he could. He moved to 
Waltham, Massachusetts, and set up a labora- 
tory in the company’s plant. There he worked 
month after month, ironing out the many kinks 
that the problem presented. 

Rival radio builders heard of his experiments 
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and wrote to the company challenging his claim 
of having built the smallest radio. They sent 
in sets far smaller than the one on which Turn- 
er’s fame was based. But the resourceful youth 
answered them by building a set so tiny that it 
could be passed through the eye of a needle! 
After that he was left alone. 

His experiments, while highly successful from 
a technical standpoint, were a commercial fail- 
ure in that the radio-controlled timepieces he 
invented could not be manufactured for less 
than twenty dollars each. With the upswing in 
popularity of electric clocks and the develop- 
ment of models that could be sold for less than 
a dollar, the prospective market for a radio 
clock declined and almost disappeared. 

However, the Waltham people were pleased 
with his work, and when his experiments for 
them had been completed, they helped him to 
obtain a postion with the National Company of 
Boston, manufacturers of short-wave equipment. 
He worked with this company as a laboratory 
engineer for four years at the highly technical 
task of aligning receivers. It was his duty to 
place the final engineering O.K. on every piece 
of equipment that left the company’s shop, this 
despite the fact that he had never had any for- 
mal engineering training! 


WHile with this company, he contributed 

free-lance articles to technical radio maga- 
zines at frequent intervals. His work appeared 
most often in Radio, but his name was frequently 
to be found on the contents page of such publi- 
cations as OST, The Experimentor, and Radio 
News. 

In 1935, as a result of the technical excel- 
lence and readability of the articles he had con- 
tributed to Radio, he was invited to join the 
staff of this publication as assistant editor. The 
magazine is published by Radio, Inc., with 
editorial offices in Los Angeles, California. 

When the editors decided, last summer, to 
establish an eastern office in New York City, 
the man who was sent East as general manager 


of this office offered Turner one of two m.n- 
aging editorships. Turner accepted, moved fiom 
Boston to Washington, and is now a full-fled: ed 
member of the magazine’s staff. 

Radio’s method of publication is most _ n- 
usual in that its editor selects copy for e. ch 
issue in his Los Angeles office and sends | is 
copy eastward three thousand miles by air mr ail 
or teletype to the managing editors in \ w 
York. The managing editors check it carefu ly 
Turner’s special job is to watch out for thse 
“boners” unlikely to be caught by non-techni 
proofreaders), read the printer’s proofs, aid 
plan its makeup. The magazine is printed 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, from whi |! 
point it is distributed to radio amateurs all oy 
this country, Canada, England, South Ameri 
and Australia. 


\ R. TURNER firmly believes that the field 
+" radio operation and engineering is one th 
is open to qualified Negroes from top to bottom. 
“But,” he adds, “the Negro applicant for 
position must have, in addition to the funda- 
mental knowledge that he can obtain in school 
or at the workbench, an extra something 
some specialized training or experience not ob- 
tainable either in the college or in the laboratory 
His task, then, is first to get a thorough back- 
ground of training, then to acquire experienc: 
at the particular branch of the work he has 
chosen, and finally to develop for himself a spe- 
cialized field in which he can ‘get the jump’ on 
others with equal training and experience. 
“There are unlimited possibilities for the 
Negro worker in radio, but each individual must 
make his own way. I have tried several times 
to place colored men in jobs which I have left 
for one reason or another, but each time I have 
found it was impossible, not because of any 
race consideration, but because the colored ap- 
plicants just couldn’t toe the mark. Radio is 
like any other field—a colored man must be 
twice as good as the best white applicant or he’s 
not even considered. . . .” 


Dark Sunset 
By ELTON WILLIAMS 


TOWARDS the west I tread until the sun 
Leaves me a cold, tired, shadowed form of night: 
A frail silhouette in the pale glow of the moon 
Shuddering like some long lost soul in flight. 


Cursing the day I first saw the crimson tide 
Of the rising sun that blazes in the eastern sky: 
Still, with a smile, I go toiling towards the west 
Encountering dark sunsets until I die. 
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Blind... 


@ By WILLIAM M. ASHBY 


HE old model A moved right along. De- 

crepit by its seven years of existence, it 

still rattled, rolled and ran with a facility 
which gave assurance to a driver that his desti- 
nation would be reached no matter how far dis- 
tant or what roads had to be traversed. It hit 
on all four cylinders and its engine sent out a 
sound that was a perpetual hum. 

Out in prairie Illinois where we lived, we had 
dubbed it “the best Ford that ever left Detroit.” 
This we knew to be a formidable reputation for 
it to live up to. But every nut and bolt con- 
spired to justify such an exalted appraisal. It 
proved to be a good “catch line,” ioo, and young 
and old took it up and shouted either their de- 
rision or approbation to us as we drove it 
along the streets. 

We swerved up a hill in Zanesville, at forty. 
We swung off East Market Street into Zane 
Highway. It didn’t matter that we had been 
held up by a red light a block below. As we 
rounded a curve in the street we saw immedi- 
ately before us a man standing in the street a 
good ten feet from the curb. His left arm was 
stretched forward, east to the sun. In his right 
hand was a cane on which he leaned partially. 

We blew the horn. No movement. On his 
back was a sign. “What the heck!” we thought. 
“To what extremes will the high pressure mag- 
nates of outdoor adve:tising go to secure buyers 
for their customers? Putting a living sign post 
in the middle of U. S. Highway 40!” Then we 
looked closely. The sign read, “I am blind.” 

We swerved the old model A away wide lest 
he make a false step and we strike him. To kill 


a blind man! Horror! We slowed down to 
a terrapin’s crawl. 

From the sidewalk a man called, “Hey! Go- 
ing to Wheeling ?” 

We answered, “Yes.” 

“Take this fellow along. He’s blind.” 

We thought. What sort of new trick has this 
fellow resorted to? There were many wrinkles 
to which hitch-hikers were turning these days 
to get pick-ups, but we had never heard of their 
playing blind. This was one still off the rec- 
ord. There were cases, too, of hitch-hikers bang- 
ing motorists over the head, shoving them over 
embankments, rifling their pockets and going on 
with their cars. Well, our car was not worth 
much and we were not vain enough to place 
more than an infinitesimal value upon our life. 
We had practically no money, but in the back 
of the car was a new genuine rawhide gladstone 
bag which cost thirty-five dollars, purchased on 
a charge account, and on which not one cent 
had yet been paid. We shuddered to think that 
this large sum would have to be squeezed from 
our meagre estate—a life insurance policy for- 
tunately in good standing for the moment. 

“Yes,” we would take him. How could we do 
otherwise ? We remembered the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. And there we were, too, a 
social worker. 

“Climb in.” He got aboard with amazing 
alacrity and ease. With him was his guitar in a 
case which had a shiny metal back. 

The man on the sidewalk put his suit case in 
the back of the car. Off we sped again. The hot 
sun of this late July morning was staring us 
dead in the eyes. For the first five miles we 
watched him in silence, intently. If this guy 
was not blind, we could beat him to the draw 
with our eyes upon him. The next five miles re- 
assured and convinced us. We waved our arm 
before his eyes. He didn’t sense it. 


“THANK you very much for picking me up.” 


The voice was not unpleasant. Indeed, it 


was discernibly round, full, mellifluent. A 
pretty good singer was an easy deduction. 

“Glad we could help you,” we replied. 

“How far are you going?” 

“Into New Jersey.” 

“Quite some ride.” 

“Expect to make it by midnight.” 

“Think you will?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“Let’s see; Wheeling is about ninety miles 
now. If you can make there by eleven o'clock” 
—he drew from his pocket a white gold watch 
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and fingered it very deftly with his thumb— 
“you'll be doing pretty good.” 

“Eleven o'clock !” 

“It’s eight-thirty now.” 

“But I’m averaging forty-five.” 

“You won’t in the mountains. These are just 
the hills of Ohio.” 

Silence. 

“What are you going to Wheeling for?” 

“I play and sing in the taverns there. That’s 
how I make my living.” 

“Oh, I see. What do you do when engage- 
ments run out in Wheeling?” 

“Move out. My territory is from Columbus to 
Wheeling. All the boys know me and give me 
a break.” 

“Your transportation from one town to an- 
other is always free?” 

“Yeah. Somebody always picks me up.” 
“Do you always feel safe?” 

“Sure! I'd ride with anybody but a nigger.” 

Stunned. 

“A nigger? What's the matter with them?” 

“T hate niggers. They are mean.” 

“Mean?” 

Toa” 

“How do you know?” 

“Why, everybody says so.’ 

“Everybody ?” 

“Do you like them?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
why I shouldn’t.” 

“Not me!” 

“How long have you been blind ?” 

“Born blind.” 

“Where ?” 

“Southern Missouri.” 

“Oh! Never seen Negroes then, have you?” 

“No, but I hate them.” 

“What do they look like ?” 

“They are black.” 

“All of them?” 

“Guess so.” 

“What else 
makes you hate 


5] 


Don’t see any reason 


them: 
“They 

funny.” 
“You mean thev 


talk 


999 Ex-S lave 


By MARGARET WALKER 


seem to do pretty well.” 

“Well, I ain’t.” 

“You ‘ain’t’?” we parroted. 

“No.” 

“You are white. What color is white?” 

“Why, it’s like snow or chalk.” 

“What color is snow ?” 

“White, of course.” 

“That is true.” 

“Niggers all smell bad, too.” 

“All of them? Suppose they are careful to 
bathe themselves regularly ?” 

“You reckon they would ?” 

The old model A was going down a steep hii! 
now. There was an awe -sounding “pomp 
pomp!” from the muffler. We remembered now 
that it had been loose even before we started. 

“Nothing to worry about,” assured our con 
panion. “All them Fords do that in these hills. 

That helped. He knew as much about th 
mechanism of Fords as about the terrain whic! 
separated Wheeling from Columbus. 

At 10:45 we were dropping down the seven 
sharp and dangerous turns in Bellaire. Below 
the Ohio moved lazily. 

We reached the bridge. He would compen- 
sate us in part by paying the nickel toll charge 
We objected. 

Wheeling. V.e drove up toacurb. “Tenth 
and Market Streets, Wheeling,” we said. 

“Good enough. Thank you. I'll get out 
here.” 

“Just a minute,” we said. We jumped out 
hurriedly and ran around the back of the car. 
We opened the door and extended our hand to 
help guide his footing. Nothing must happen 
to our erstwhile companion. Then we took his 
suit case from the back of the car and placed it 
beside him on the sidewalk. 

“Thank you,” he repeated. 

“Have you had a pleasant ride; that is, as 
pleasant as one could expect in a seven-year-old 
Ford, over bumpy 
brick and concrete 
roads ?” 

“Very nice.” 

“Been treated 
like a gentleman ?” 


don’t speak Eng- 
lish ?”” 
“No; but they 
say words funny.” 
“Oh, I don't 
know. I’ve heard 
some who 


WHEN I see you bending over something rare 


Like music, or a painting, or a book, 
And see within your eyes that vacant stare 
And halfway understand that pleading look ; 
I cannot help but bitterly detest 
The age and men who made you what you are, 
Who robbed you of your all—your ample best— 
And left you seeking life across a hateful bar, 
Who left you vainly searching for a star 
Your soul appreciates but cannot understand. 


“Every bit of 
Ang 

“Anybody _ talk 
funny or smell 
funny ?” 

“No.” 

“T am a Negro. 
Good-bye.” 
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® By EDWARD LAWSON 


NY discussion of the Negro in the theatre 
A today must of necessity center about the 
Federal Theatre Project. Not only has 
this commendable institution given Harlem a 
onsistent flow of good plays since its lusty ad- 
vent some three years ago, but it has made 
liberal use of Negro players in its most import- 
ant “downtown” shows, and has graduated not 
a few of its performers into “big time” enter- 
prises. 
The Federal Tiseatre’s very existence has been 
a godsend to Negro actors in a period when 
practically no other opportunities for employ- 





The Negro Actor 
On Broadway 





How the Federal Theatre Project Has Opened 
New Opportunities for the Negro Actor and 
Playgoer, Both in Harlem and Downtown 


Theatres. 











ment were open to them. And to the Negro 
theatre-gocr, who through the years has grown 
accustomed to seeing the dark-skinned actor only 
in stereotyped menial or comic roles, it has 
brought new food for thought; it has portrayed 
the black man as the ambitious Macbeth, the 
conquering Christophe, the powerful and mys- 
terious Conjur Man. 

The latest venture of the project is a Broad- 
way presentation of a drama called “Big Blow.” 
In this production there is only one Negro 
player, yet the whole theme and action is built 
around him. As Clay, Doe Doe Green is a 
Negro lost in a white man’s world. A laborer 
on a farm in southern Florida, he is the sole 
protector of fifteen-year-old Celie, a white girl 
and an orphan. Celie falls in love with a young 
Nebraskan farmer who has moved to Florida 
and built a home, and this infuriates Carney 
Jelks, the town’s most eligible widower. To 
protect the girl from Jelks, Clay is forced to 
knock the white man down. 

The inevitable mob forms. The northern 
farmer hides Clay in his house while the lynch 
spirit is being worked up at a nearby religious 
meeting. Only the intervention of a terrific 
hurricane, which causes the members of the 
lynch mob to take shelter in the farmer’s home 
—the only one built strong enough to withstand 
the gale—causes the white men to realize their 
essential brotherhood and makes them give up 
their plans to kill Clay. 

Green’s forceful, restrained portrait is the 
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outstanding feature of this new play. He moves 
through the scenes the very picture of the hum- 
ble, defeated black man. Yet he is father and 
brother as well as servant to Celie; he is man 
enough to knock down the first “cracker” who 
dares touch her; and even when the mob seeks 
him he retains his courage and his faith in man. 
The “big biow” is the answer to his fervent 
prayers, and in solving his personal problem it 
contributes at the same time to the cause of 
better interracial understanding in what once 
had been a narrow, bigoted community. 

“Big Blow” follows another Federal Theatre 
Project hit in according Negro actors an oppor- 
tunity to play outstanding roles. In “One Third 
of a Nation,” which has just closed after a rec- 
ord run of many months, Add Bates and Kermit 
Augustine appeared in a Harlem “hot bed” 
scene that was one of the play’s most memor- 
able highlights. The scene portrayed the plight 
of three men occupying the same bed in a room- 
ing house, each for eight hours a day. 

When one becomes sick, the second rolls him 
out of bed so that he can get the hours of rest 
that he has paid for. The first becomes hysteri- 
cal and threatens to kill the landlord who is 
gouging them. But his companion reasons with 
him : 


Add Baie: and Kermit Augustine, Negro Stars of 


“One Third of a Nation” 


“That ain’t no way to do it, all by your elf, 
[his kinda business won't get you now! -re, 
When you don’t like the way things are, and ou 
want to change ’em, don’t try to do it al: by 
yourself. You can’t—you gotta get ‘em al) to- 
gether—and then you gotta do somethi 
together! . . . Suppose everybody in this w 
house didn’t pay the rent until every man 
a bed of his own and that sink downstairs 
fixed—would you get it fixed or wow 
es 

Here certainly is a new message for 
Negro theatre-goer. 


Q PILL another worthwhile accomplishment of 
the Federal Theatre Project has been its 
work in “building up” Negro performers and 
preparing them for important Broadway parts. 
Many a former project worker is to be found in 
the cast of the latest musical hit show, “Sing 
Out the News”; and Rex Ingram, who starred 
as Christophe in “Haiti,” has one of the leading 
roles. 

“Sing Out the News” is a boisterous satire 
on the New Deal, and not the least amusing of 
its acts is one in which Mr. Ingram and his 
fellow performers celebrate the birth of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Jones. This skit is done with rare 
good humor and a certain gusto that makes 
some of the other sketches pale by comparison, 
and it is undeniably the high point of the whole 
show. The same group also does a Harlem 
street scene number, offering a sprightly tune 
called “One of These Fine Days.” 


In Harlem, the Theatre Project has been 
marking time since “Haiti” moved downtown. 
“Androcles and the Lion’”’ is being rehearsed by 
the Negro players for a late fall opening, but 
no definite date for its premiere has yet been set 
Negro audiences have never given the enter- 
prise at the Lafayette the support it deserves, 
and the failure of “Haiti” to attract the Negro 
group toward which it was aimed is said to 
have somewhat discouraged the project officials. 


Of the project’s failings much has been said 
But the chief trouble, as we see it, has been the 
inability of the project’s managers to secure 
first-class Negro plays from Negro authors. 
When the enterprise was first proposed, such 
well-known writers as Langston Hughes, Zor 
Neale Hurston, and Countee Cullen, among 
others, were among those who enthusiastically 
endorsed it and promised that they would writ: 
for it. But this initial interest was never capi- 
talized ; it was allowed to lag and die out. with 
the result that the Negro Theatre Unit has 





found it necessary to turn to such classic stand- 
bys as Shakespeare’s “Macbeth” and Shaw's 
“Androcles and the Lion” for material. Even 
“Haiti,” which was a hit show and a great suc- 
cess for the Harlem theatre group, was written 
by a white man, directed by a white man, and 
acted by a cast approximately half white. 

Negro actors need vehicles in which they can 
be natural without too much conscious effort. 
They need that particular something that will 
cause the lines to radiate from the players and 
catch the audience so that it feels and sees ex- 
actly as the players do. If the Negro Theatre 
Unit is fully to realize its possibilities, it must 
devote greater time and effort than it has in the 
past to the discovery and development of Negro 
playwrights, for it is in them that the future 
of the Negro theatre lies. The people of Harlem 
know what they want, and even a stirring play 
like “Haiti” will not draw them into the theatre 
unless it rings true to Negro life. And no drama 
will ever ring quite true to Negro life until the 
Negro is allowed to write it, to direct it, and to 
act in it. 

Why should the project’s next play be “An- 
drocles and the Lion?” Why not a typically 
Negro play about the trials and tribulations 
black men face today, written by a Negro au- 


Doe Doe Green as Clay in the Federal 
Theatre's “Big Blow” 


thor, directed by a Negro, and acted by a Negro 
cast ? 

Here is one way to build a theatre that 
Negroes will support. 


Song of the Mulatto 


By OCTAVE LILLY, Jr. 


ALONG the borderline of race I stand 


The issue from the loins of ease and strife. 


I cannot feign contentment—give a bland 


Pretense of satisfaction with a life 


That marks me off for patronage and scorn. 


My tongue has been in cheek too long—and now 


I extricate from my sore heart this thorn 


Of self-denial—make this solemn vow: 


I travel—and have traveled long—a road 


Beset with disappointment and regret ; 


But I am ready to detour 


this load 


Of agony and worry to forget 


As I denounce this grievous heritage 


That holds me fettered like a beast in cage! 





MASA sat staring gloomily out of the 
A= window against which the rain rat- 

tled with tireless monotony. Across the 
room on the high, old-fashioned mahogany bed 
Marge was lying, her face pale and thin, nestling 
in the cushion of black hair spread upon her pil- 
low. In the shed and kitchen two-year-old Ned 
and Barbara, three years older, were sleeping. 
The air was heavy and damp, filling the room 
with, its clammy, acid breath. The whole melan- 
choly scene was translated into a deeper worry 
in the eyes of Amasa. 

“Marge, I don’t b’lieve it’s gonna ever stop.” 
He spoke through lips held almost angrily ught. 
“It’s been two weeks now, ain't it, and nary 
sign of a change. Nothing but rain, rain all day 
long and all night. I swear I can’t sleep for it in 
my ears.” 

“Masa, it ain’t no good to worry yourself 
*bout the rain. It'll stop sometime, you know. 
Ain’t nothin we can do but wait.” 

“T reckon you right, honey.” But he thought: 
“Ain't too long I can wait. You got to go to the 
hospital like the doctor said, and I got to have 
some money.” He turned to look at her frail 
body resting there, just a shadow resembling 
nothing of what she had been. She must have 
felt him watching her for she turned her face 


to meet his gaze before he dropped his eyes. 
From the shed came a whining cry followed 

by a peevish voice calling “Mama-ma-a-a.” 
“Here mama is, Ned, baby,” she answered 


sweetly. “My bad boy done woke up?” 

A small, chubby boy, his eyes still heavy with 
sleep and his hair rippling over his head in curly 
brown rings, stumbled into the room. He 
toddled in a weaving line to come to a halt with 
his head buried in his mother’s stomach. Amasa 
rose swiftly and gathered him up hastily. 

“Come on and stay with daddy. Might hurt 
mama’s stomach. Make mama cry.” 

“He don’t hurt me none, Masa. You act like 
I’m down on some terrible bed of ’fliction.”” She 
smiled at him. 

“Well, ain’t no need of you being worried 
with the children when I’m here.” 

Marge arose from the bed. “I guess I better 
cook something. No need of starving on account 
of the rain.” 

“T’ll make a fire in the stove,” Amasa said. 
He went into the semi-darkness of the shed room 
and Marge could hear him breaking up kind- 
ling. It was well that she had saved the wood 
which Amasa had brought in from the mill 
every day. It had stood them in good stead 
against this spell of rain. Older people said it 
was an east gale. For two weeks, up to this 
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lo Rise 
And Fly 


® By SAWNEY ROWE 


Saturday, it had not let up. Suddenly Marg 
saw a strip of gold lay itself across her hand as 
she tidied the bed. She looked out of the window 
in surprise. 
“Masa,” 
here’n look !”’ 
Amasa came. Amasa saw. Amasa smiled. 


she shouted triumphantly, “com: 


“God 1s good,” was all he said. 

Later in the morning, when it was certain 
that the long rain was going to cease, Amasa 
stepped out into the streets of Whitman. Th: 
thoroughfares of the tiny Georgia village, the 
heart of a rich farming district, were varied pat- 
terns of mud and slush. Men, horses, trucks, 
carts, wagons all waded with dogged patience 
through the muddy lanes. Doors of shanties were 
thrown open, revealing the sparsely furnished 
interiors of Negro homes on Teabone Row. Men 
and women passed each other with packages 
which for all of their newspaper wrappings could 
be identified as twenty-four-pound sacks of flour 
and hunks of sow belly. Credit was good again, 
now that the rain was over, for cotton was open 
and peanuts were ready to be plowed up. Farm- 
ers rode into town to get supplies for the big 
week ahead. Amasa was a part of this and 
he, too, thought of the cotton. Fifty cents a 
hundred was the price. He was a good picker 
anywhere from one hundred fifty to two hun- 
dred pounds a day. But he did wish they would 
give a dollar. Then the money would come 
faster and Marge wouldn’t have to wait so long. 

After his marriage Amasa had rented some 
land and tried to wrest a living from its dust 
and stone. He had given up and brought his 
family to town, but Whitman had been no 
kinder than the stony, reluctant soil had been. 








He had managed to get a job on WPA which 
hid lasted three months before he was re- 
Jeased. If Marge hadn’t become sick he could 
have managed anyway, for he was frugal. The 
first doctor had treated her for the wrong ail- 
ment. The last doctor had said she was suffer- 


ing from cholangitis. Amasa had not known 
what that was, only the doctor said she would 
never get well until she had an operation. The 
doctor said she might last awhile as she was, 
but she should have the operation as soon as 
possible. 

He had secured a job at a lumber mill which 
had lasted until three weeks ago, when the mill 
had closed down and moved away. By that time 
cotton was opening and he went to the cotton 
fields to pick the white gold for fifty cents a 
hundred. He had been working a little over a 
week when the rain set in. Every day was one 
of utmost importance to him now. It seemed 
to him that every day Marge grew thinner and 


weaker. 


—OMEONE brushed him hard against the 

shoulder, surprising him out of his moody 
reverie. He looked up, a peevish curse hanging 
on his lips, to see a white man—a strange white 
man—staring him in the face. Amasa closed his 
lips and made a step onward, but the white 
man looked hastily around and spoke to him 
out of the corner of his mouth. 

“Boy, where you live?” 

Amasa was taken aback. “Right here in Whit- 
man, boss.” 

“Where you working? Got a job?” 

“Yassir, I been picking a little cotton.” 

“Can you pick?” 

“I was brought up on a farm.” 

“How much you gittin’ ?” 

“Fifty cents a hundred.” 

“We givin’ a dollar where I come from.” 

Amasa’s heart suspended action for a mo- 
ment and he couldn’t believe his ears. He had 
thought that nobody was giving a dollar except 
—he looked at the man shrewdly. This must a 
*cruiter. He was strange, Amasa knew. Well, 
he didn’t care; if he could make a dollar a hun- 
dred, that would be twice as much as he could 
make in Whitman. 

“Wanta go?” 

“Yassir,” Amasa stammered. “I mean, where, 
boss ?” 

“Down to Drayton, two counties down.” The 
man began to speak hurriedly, his eyes keeping 
watch down the street. “Be at that first fork be- 
low town on Highway No. 39 tomorrow morn- 





ing by daylight.” He moved swiftly away. 
Amasa followed him with his eyes. Looking past 
him, he saw Ol’ Man Weatherbee swinging 
through the crowd. 

Amasa shrugged his broad shoulders and 
turned down the street, his heart singing within 
him. He would hurry and tell Marge the good 
news: how he could give her the money for her 
operation, and how she would be well again, 
and they would be happy as they had been be- 
fore she had lost her health. But now he was 
face to face with Ol Man Weatherbee, who 
was the town marshal. 

“Howdy, cap’n,” he said. He had known OP 
Man Weatherbee for years. 

“Umph,” grunted the officer. “Who was that 
I seen you talkin’ to just now?” 

“I don’t know him, cap’n, seems to be a 
strange man here.” 

“Y'all seemed to be talkin’ over somep’n 
mighty important.” 

“Nawsir, he was just asking me some ques- 
tions.” 

“Warn’t trying to git you to go away from 
here to pick no cotton?” 

“Oh, nawsir, nawsir. Didn’t mention a thing 
*bout nothing like that,” Amasa answered with 
lightning speed. 

“All I got to say is, we got plenty cotton round 
here needs pickin. Any nigger what takes it in 
his head to go off might see it hard from us 
folks here at home. Remember how we put you 
on relief, Masa?” 

“Yassir.”” 

“Might want us to do that again for you 
some time. Cotton money don’t last no time, 
and winter is a long, long stretch. Just think 
about it when you itches to leave.” He left. 
Amasa was puzzled at first, then he felt a mount- 
ing resentment. 

“Skintface scoundrel trying to scare me, I 
bet,”” he thought to himself. “If they want some- 
body to pick their cotton they ought to pay for 
it. A man don’t mind working if he gets some- 
thing for it.” Amasa felt that he owed nothing 
to Whitman. White folks at home were the 
same as strange white folks. None of them cared 
anything about a Negro, only what they could 
beat, cheat, and scare out of him. Amasa started 
whistling. Ol Man Weatherbee couldn’t scare 
him. 

He stopped in at the Silver Star Cafe, a place 
he hadn’t visited for weeks. He had been too 
worried to try to have any time. What little 
money he had had was needed for the house 
and to save up for Marge. But he felt that a 
drink would make him feel just right now that 
everything was breaking his way. He was popu- 
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lar in Whitman and as soon as he entered the 
door his friends began to stop him, calling to 
him and showing how glad they were that he 
was there. He made his way to the back of the 
room where Blue Tom stood behind the counter. 

“Gimme a lightun,” he said to Tom. 

“Sho, Masa. Two or three if you say so. Ain’t 
seen you in a helluva time.” 

Amasa grinned. “They had the ole man down 
lately, Tom.” 


E DOWNED his drink and was rolling a 

cigarette when someone prodded him light- 
ly in the back. He turned to find Chap Dugan 
beside him. Chap was one of the Negroes who 
farmed for Mr. Spearman. 

“Come outside a minute, Masa, when you 
finish,’ Chap said. 

“What's up?” 

“I be waitin’ out here by the corner,” Chap 
answered briefly and walked away. 

Amasa finished his cigarette and went to find 
Chap waiting on the corner. 

“T heard you was planning to go down 
Drayton way tomorrow morning.” 

“Who told you?” Amasa asked. 

“News don’t stay in one place. But lissen. I’m 
planning on going too. Shep Davis, Lem Elroy 
an’ a whole passel of other boys figuring on go- 
ing. Mr. Spearman done heard *bout it some- 
way and he told me I dassen’t leave. But I’m 
going. I don’t care if hell break loose afterward. 
Some more white folks done put out some 
threats "bout what they gonna do. We ain't 
scared, but here’s what we boys thought—” His 
voice lowered to a confidential pitch—“Instead 
of meeting the ’cruiter there at th~ fork we go 
on down by the creek and wait tell his truck 
come. That won’t be so near town and the white 
folks won’t think “bout down there. What you 
say?” 

“T think it’s a helluva come-off if a man can’t 
go where he wanta to work. We free. We ain’t 
no slaves.” 

“Yeh, that’s the truth, but you know how 
white folks is. They want you to go they way 
whether or no. How *bout it?” 

“Tt don’t make no difference to me. So’s I git 
to Drayton is all I care.” 

“All right. Tomorrow morning, fore day- 
break,” Shep called as he walked away. 


II 


The long crowing of a cock, somewhere an- 
swered in the silence of the early morning, broke 
in on Amasa’s light slumber. In the distance he 
could hear the tinkle of a cow bell, and on the 
road the low gruff rumble of a lumber truck 
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making an early morning trip. It was the so: od 
of the truck which brought him fully aw 
with the business of the day flashing sha: 
against his mind. He crawled out of bed 
quietly as possible so as not to disturb Mar 
slumber. Last night he had packed the few thi 
he would need in a small bundle. He wo 
just let her wake up to find him gone. 
Marge had heard him moving. 

“What you doing, Masa?” she asked drow -j 
ly. 

“It’s nearly day, honey, I got to go.” 

“Masa, you going really? I just can’t cit 
it in my mind. But I reckon you knows whai's 
best.” 

He stooped and kissed her and her lips clung 
to him. Her small arms stole around his neck 
and he could feel her frail body quivering with 
emotion. 

“Take care of yourself, Masa. I don’t know 
what Id do if somep’n was to happen to you.” 

“Don’t worry, honey. I'll be all right and I'l 
let you know soon’s I git where I’m going. You 
got enough money in the old shoe in the wall 
to last you for a spell. I ain’t takin no more’n 
I just have to—’Bye,” he said as he untangled 
her arms gently. A few more words of consola- 
tion, a good-bye kiss for the sleeping children, 
and he slipped quietly out of the door into the 
darkness. 


( NCE outside, his steps quickened. He knew 

all of the shortcuts to the bridge on 39. He 
looked at the sky and knew that he must hurry 
if he was to get there before daybreak. Already 
the sky was becoming brighter. He decided on a 
short cut across the field, through the old ceme- 
tery. This soon brought him to 39. It lay before 
him, a long deserted stretch leading downhill to 
the creek. Except for an occasional lumber truck 
it would remain deserted until after daybreak. 
He hated having to sneak away as if he was do- 
ing something wrong. But his sober judgment 
told him it was best. He wouldn’t mind if it 
were he alone. But now he had to think about 
Marge and the children. A man had to stand a 
lot of things for his wife and children. 

When he reached the bridge there was no 
visible sign of a human being. His mind 
panicked at the thought that the others might 
have gotten cold feet at the last moment. But 
almost immediately he saw a flare from a match 
in the brush on the side of the bridge. Someone 
was lighting a cigarette. He walked toward the 
light. Someone heard him. 

“Who that?” was the muffled challenge. 

“Masa.” 

“Come on in, Masa. We was beginning to 





think maybe you wouldn’t git 
here after all.” It was the 
voice of Shep Martin. 

[he group of men had 
hiiden themselves in a thick 
clump of cedars. Amasa look- 
ed around him eagerly at the 
familiar faces. There were 
more than he had thought 
would come. Suddenly he 
missed someone. 

“Where’s Chap ?” he asked. 

“He ain’t come yet,” an- 
swered Lem. “I reckon Mr. 
Spearman got wind of his 
leaving and stopped him.” 

“He might be on yet.” 

“Wonder what time that 
*cruiter’s truck’ll git here,” 
someone asked. 

“Said “bout daybreak.” 

“The sky’s gittin mighty 
light now,” another remark- 
ed, “it'd be good-bye for us if 


Ally 


By VAL JO BERK 


LISTENED as one listens to the wind 

That once was friendless and has now a name. 
“Your people shall be mine,” she said, 
If they will have me. The Old World is dead. 
My skin has sloughed its snake scales off, 
I am washed cleaner than the Saved. 


“I ask if I may enter at your door, 

Eat at your table—what you have to eat 

And in the evening sit among you singing songs, 
Or talking quietly as friendly people talk. 


“T, too, have known the rivers of despair, 

The continents divided and the flow of blood, 

And passed through bitterness too cruel and proud to share 
With anyone ; and come to brotherhood. 


“The door was barred to me, the street was closed and locked; 
NO WORK TODAY, they said, (meaning FOR YOU 
And I have turned my empty pockets out whose lining mocked 


he didn’t come and white 
folks got news of us trying to 
slip off.” 

As if in answer to their 
worried thoughts the distant 
rumble of a truck came faint- 
ly but surely to their ears. 
The men’s expressions be- 
came tense while they strain- 
ed their ears to the wind. 
Nearer and nearer came the 
sound. 

“It’s him,” came a strain- 
ed whisper. 

Boxes anc bundles were gathered and the 
men stood up, expectancy written in their faces, 
their tightly wound muscles. The very forest 
was silent about them as if the woods knew some 
desperate deed was afoot. Not a sound broke the 
men’s short, muffled breathing and the smooth 
murmur of the water beside which they stood. 
Then suddenly the truck was upon the bridge 
and the low moaning sound of brakes ground 
orders for the wheels to stop. The men, hidden 
in the brush, waited a long moment. The nasal 
sound of the horn signaling was oil on their 
motionless muscles. As one man they moved 
through the underbrush. Amasa was in the ex- 
treme rear and could not see above the heads 
in front of him but he pressed hard against the 
crowd. He could not understand why the man 
in front of him was suddenly still—a gasp of 
consternation arose at once from the compact 
group. Amasa shifted his position and peered 


The future of an outcast and a few. 


“Brother, let us be friends; there is upon your face 
The look of one who makes companionship 

The thing we all have dreamed when we were young 
And earth magnificent and limitless in space. 


“Your people shall be my people,” she said, 

“If they will have me—TI would sing their songs 
Mighty in darkness, swelling with the tide 

Of bondsmen risen in revolt, allied!” 


around the crowd and at the sight which met 
his eyes thin cold prickling chills raced over his 
body. 

It was a truck of the identical make of the 
‘cruiter’s truck, but not the ‘cruiter’s. It was Mr. 
Spearman who leaned against the cab with a 
double-barreled shotgun leveled before him. 
Leading from him to the back were a group of 
white men, all holding slender black shotguns, 
their eyes looking cold and angry. Amasa recog- 
nized all of them—even OI Man Weatherbee 
In the driver’s seat sat Chap Dugan, his mud- 
dy eyes darting maliciously over the group of 
his gaping brethren. Someone on the edge of 
the crowd broke to run. There was an oath from 
the truck. 

“Stop that nigger!’ Abe Spearman’s voice 
rang out. There was a volley of fire and a haunt- 
ing wail of pain as the Negro crumpled to the 
ground. 
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“Any others want to try it?’ Spearman’s voice 
was challenging. 

The crowd of colored men stood as if rooted 
to the ground. 

“Come on, climb in here, you black buzzards! 
Don’t one make a misstep.” 

The white men stepped back against the far- 
ther side of the truck and Amasa could sense 
the frightened tension of the Negroes relaxing. 
The fools! the damn fools! They were going 
to move. They were going to give up their 
chance to go and earn a decent wage for 
their overworked, underfed wives and children. 
Going back like children, without a fight, to be 
worked like slaves. With the thought, he darted 
among the trees and flew like a rabbit beset by 
hounds through the protecting shrubbery. 
They’d never get him! Cries and shots rang out 
behind him. The falling buckshot sprinkled 
around him like the sound of that two-weeks 
rain, but he sped on, never stopping, never look- 
ing back until the hail receded like an April 
shower fading across a field. Only when he 
heard the shouting and shooting no more did 
he fall to his knees, gasping for breath. He 
crawled beneath a clump of muscadine vines 
trailing close to the ground. Under the darkest 
portion of this cover he lay and listened. Save 
the solemn, secret cadences of the September 
woods, no other sound came to his ear. 


III 


In the middle of November the small, stuffy 
train which ran daily through Whitman stopped 
at the station to let off a lone Negro passenger. 
Except for the baggage agent, the station was de- 
serted. Not even the station master was around. 
Amasa had known that it would be so. That 
was why he had chosen Sunday to return. In 
his dirty overalls and jumper he would not be 
noticed much. He would pass as just some no- 
account Negro drifting in looking for work. He 
was happy that the rain was falling; it would 
make people scarce on the streets and enable 
him to pass unobserved to his house. 


E REMEMBERED the letters Marge had 

written full of fear for his safety if he should 
come back. If only he could make it to her 
safely now, he had no fear of what might hap- 
pen afterward. 

He felt the soft, warm roll of money tied next 
to his skin. That was Marge’s operation. She 
had said nothing of her own health when she 
wrote. All of her letters had been full of her 
anxiety for him. He had written her often until 
she let him know that one of the letters had 
been tampered with. After this he had not writ- 
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ten so often and had not dared to send her any 
money, knowing that she and the chil iren 
would get along on what he had left in the old 
shoe. All of these things he thought of a he 
threaded his way through the empty street 

A car was upon him before he realized : . so 
deeply had he been thinking. There was no way 
to avoid meeting it. He set his lips and wa ked 
on. He hadn’t done anything. As the car pa sed 
he glimpsed Chap Dugan at the wheel. 

“The dirty pimp!” he thought, “now I ¢ sess 
he'll have them out to lynch me.” But his s‘eps 
didn’t falter. 

Marge opened the door to him. 

“Masa!” was all she could say as she fe! in 
his arms. 

“How’s everything, honey?” He tried to ap- 
pear casual, but his heart was beating fast. “Glad 
to see your ol’ runaway back home ?”’ 

“Course I’m glad, Masa, oh my Masa!” she 
crooned. Suddenly she was apprehensive. “but 
what you come for after I told you they ain't 
forgot ?” 

“IT don’t care. I'd walk into hell to come to 
you.” He kissed her triumphantly. Her eyes 
shone like stars out of her pale face. 


HE began chattering, trying to tell him every- 
thing at once. They sat on the bed where 
the children had come happy and jubilant, and 
climbed on each of Amasa’s knees. It was only 
after supper that Amasa had a chance to get 
to the subject nearest his heart. In the kitchen 
he talked to her then and at the end counted 
out smooth crisp bills in a pile on the freshly- 
scrubbed table. 

“You take that and go in the morning,” he 
finished. ““We don’t wanta lose no time. I saved 
every penny I could. Honey, I been waiting for 
the time I could tell you to catch that Atlanta 
train tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow, Masa?” She was startled. “But I 
ain’t ready.” 

“You can get ready by train time. You gotta 
go.” 

“But what you’n the chillun gonna do?” 
“Don’t worry “bout us. I'll take the chillun 
out to your ma’s and they can stay ’til you get 
back.” 

Later on that night he did go up to Renfroe’s 
house and got him to take the children out to 
the farm in his model T. Ford. When he came 
back Marge met him at the door again. This 
time her voice was small and scared. 

“They’s been here, Masa.” 

“Who been here ?” 

“OP Man Weatherbee. He said yo’n him got 


some things to talk over.” 
(Continued on Page 350) 





Negro Labor 
[n Columbus 


By JOSEPH S. HIMES, Jr. 


OLU MBUS is neither wholly commercial 

nor wholly industrial, for it is also an im- 

portant political center. A community 
with a vigorous political life, unlike commercial 
or industrial cities, tends to nourish illiberality in 
all phases of its life. Columbus ts generally rec- 
ognized as an uncongenial field for liberal eco- 
nomic, social or religious views. It has been 
known historically as an open shop town, and 
until recently organized labor has been prac- 
tically dominated by the building trades unions, 
which are traditionally conservative in policy. 
The opposition of employers to organized labor 
has always been vigorous and bitter. 

As a consequence, labor has made neither 
great nor rapid strides in the city. Negro labor 
has been tardy in responding to the appeals and 
possibilities of organization. This is due, no 
doubt, in part to the fact that Negroes have not 
seen any significant gains which organized labor 
has made in the city and in part to the fact 
that they have not forgotten that the greatest 
gains of colored workers were made in earlier 
years as strike-breakers. 

Prior to the passage of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act and the emergence of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, labor in Columbus 
reflected rather faithfully the attitudes charac- 
teristic of labor throughout the country. Of 
these attitudes Frank H. Davis in a study con- 
ducted in 1935 wrote: “... there are five dif- 
ferent kinds of relationships that are discernible 
between Negro workers and the local unions in 
he building trades in Columbus. There are 
plumbers and electrical workers who do not use 
explicit barriers but nevertheless keep Negroes 
out by tacit agreement. The iron workers and 
painters would gladly accept Negro workers—in 


separate locals. ‘The sheet metal workers would 
accept them if employers would use Negroes. 
In another group—carpenters, plasterers and 
cement finishers—the Negro worker is admitted 
but he is not encouraged to join. The most lib- 
eral policy is found among the bricklayers and 
hod carriers, which invite them without qualifi- 
cation to mixed or separate locals.” Davis re- 
ported that in 1935 there were only 94 Negroes 
active in trade unions in the city, 90 of whom 
were hod carriers and building laborers, one a 
bricklayer and 3 plasterers. 

Beginning about 1935, several developments 
took place in the local situation which, although 
not centering around the question of race per se, 
nevertheless affected significantly the position of 
Negroes in the ranks of organized labor in the 
city. In 1935 a progressive young garment 
worker of Italian parentage was elected presi- 
dent of the local Federation of Labor. Because 
of his interest and favorable attitude, liberal is- 
sues, particularly the C.1.O., were raised into 
primary importance in the local central body. 
He associated with him a group of far-sighted 
workers who sought on every front to liberalize 
this group. 

Under this stimulus, and with the govern- 


Many Negroes, Highly Skilled as Carpenters, Must 
Either Work on a WPA Project as This One Does. 
or Accept Employment Under Non-Union Conditions 
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mental guarantees embodied in the Wagner Act 
at hand, the local central labor council set out 
to revive certain more or less defunct unions and 
to organize groups of workers not heretofore or- 
ganized. Among these were the Filling Station 
Operators, the Truck Drivers, the Taxi Drivers 
and the Hotel and Restaurant Workers. In gen- 
eral, these unions were liberal in their attitude 
toward Negro workers and some made a definite 
bid for Negro membership. 

Vigorous activity on behalf of rebel C.I.O. 
groups by local leaders alienated the conservative 
building trades unions and created a serious rift 
in the local central council. This activity drew 
the wrath of the Executive Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor upon the local 
leaders in 1937. The charter of the local cen- 
tral body was revoked and there followed a vig- 
orous struggle for its retention. The result was 
the resignation of the president and the aliena- 
tion of those in sympathy with him and the 
C.1.0. In May of the same year this newly re- 
signed president of the Columbus Federation of 
Labor was appointed District Director of the 
C.I.O. with headquarters in Columbus. There 
was now set up a rival body with an aggressive 
policy and a vigorous program for organizing 
the unorganized. The effect of these events has 
been a steady increase in the number of Negroes 
within the ranks of organized labor and the 
improvement of their status. 


Cay incidentally has race become a central 

issue in these developments. Two cases will 
illustrate this. In January of 1937 wives of some 
of the progressive members of the Columbus 
Federation of Labor organized an auxiliary to 
raise funds for the work of the Federation by 
giving a dance. Tickets were widely distributed 
and the affair was staged at a public hall in a 
working class district. Many Negroes—although 
by no means a majority—attended the dance. 
Some white guests, upon seeing Negroes in the 
hall, turned at the door and refused to enter, 
creating something of a scene. The incident 
almost split the progressive front in the local la- 
bor movement. 

During the following week tension ran high 
and only two members of the Federation stood 
firmly for admitting Negroes without question. 
Three shades of opinion seemed to prevail. Some 
openly objected to Negroes frequenting social 
affairs with white workers. Others protested that 
they had no racial prejudice or objection to Ne- 
groes, but thought this was not the type of thing 
for them. The third group, asserting that they 
had no prejudice, urged that the time was not 
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yet ripe for this sort of thing. It was not lec i 
however, until the incident had ceased to be ; 
important issue in the local situation. 

At a meeting of workers from various uni 
to launch a C.1.O. drive in Columbus abou 
year and a half ago, a handful of Negro re; 
sentatives pressed questions of seniority, hold 
office, equal protection and the like. Natio 
C.1.0. leaders had assured them they wo 
share equally in these benefits of organizat 
and they sought reassurance from local lead 
ship. Some of the leaders hedged, others 
tered blanket assurances which may or may 
have meant something, while a third group 
seemed utterly oblivious to the problem aid 
thought of Negro workers as naturally occupy- 
ing an inferior status in the labor structure. 
Although these incidents were only minor ripples 
on the local labor movement, they served to in- 
dicate the nature and strength of latent attituces 
and the character of the thinking of many white 
workers. 


T IS obviously difficult to secure accurate fig- 
ures on Negro membership in local labor 
unions. A conservative estimate on the basis of 
the most authoritative sources indicates that 
there are now between 600 and 700 Negro 
trade unionists in the city of Columbus. This 
marks a significant gain over the total reported 
by Davis in 1935. 

More than half of these workers are members 
of locals affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. Although nearly nine-tenths are 
members of the Hod Carriers and Building La- 
borers unions, there are Negro members in the 
Truck Drivers, Plasterers, Bricklayers, Musi- 
cians, Moving Picture Operators and Teachers’ 
locals. At present certain of the shop crafts are 
seeking to organize workers in two Pennsylvania 
Railroad shops, in both of which are employed 
many unskilled, a representative number of semi- 
skilled, and a few skilled Negro workers. Be- 
cause of their numbers and strategic position in 
these shops, union representatives are making a 
vigorous bid for their membership. However, 
leadership in the local Federation is now con- 
servative and reflects basically the same anti- 
Negro attitudes which were characteristic of it 
prior to 1935. 

Negro members of the C.I.O. are distributed 
through more than a half dozen locals. With 
a single exception they form an insignificant 
minority of the membership. In only one small 
local do colored workers constitute a majority 
and control the local’s affairs. The C.I.O. is, 
however, staging new drives continually in in- 





Study in Black and White 


By EUNICE K. BIDDLE ; 


LACK moon, black sun, black stars, 
Black world, darkened unto death; 
Black fears, black hours, black lips 

Swollen, gasping their last breath. 


White eyes, white shroud, white flowers, 
Mourners bearing out a trust; 
White shaft, white snows, white peace, 


Silence . . . crumbling white dust. 


dustries which include colored workers, and the 
number of its Negro members is steadily on the 
increase. 

In several of the locals, and in the central 
bodies, Negroes hold offices. A Negro iron 
worker is president of a local of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers and sergeant-at-arms of the C.I.O. Council. 
One of the three members of the bricklayers’ 
union is a member of its board of trustees, and 
until recently there was a colored member on 
the board of trustees of the Truck Drivers’ Asso- 
ciation. About 80 percent of the members of 
the local Hod Carriers and Building Laborers 
are colored, and practically all the offices are 
held by Negroes. The business agent of this 
local is also recording secretary of the Building 
Trades Council—an office never before held by 
a colored worker. 


There are, to be sure, certain hazards in gen- 
eralizing about the attitudes of labor unions 
toward Negro workers. These attitudes have 
been changing rapidly in recent years, and state- 
ments of officials and representatives, as every- 
one knows, are not always to be taken at face 
value. 


Locals of the A. F. of L. which are relatively 
young, and which are not organized along strict- 
est craft lines, seem to be more liberal in their 
policy toward Negro workers than the old strict 
raft unions. This tendency is noted in develop- 
ments in Columbus. A different situation, how- 
ever, obtains with the strict craft unions. With 
the notable exception of the Hod Carriers and 
Building Laborers there is no significant Negro 


membership in any of this group of locals, and 
those which do admit colored workers do not 
encourage them to join. 


On the other hand, the attitude of C.I.O. 
leaders reflects rather faithfully the position of 
the Committee for Industrial Organization re- 
garding Negro workers as voiced on numerous 
occasions. This is not always the case among 
the rank and file. Many of the white workers 
are the same who under the banner of the 
A. F. of L. sought to exclude Negro workers, 
and it cannot be expected that they would 
undergo any sudden change of attitude upon 
changing their national affiliation. 

Generally speaking, the liberal policy mani- 
fested by unions of either affiliation seems to 
have little to do with race per se. The objec- 
tive of the unions appears to be to effect strong 
organizations representing all eligible workers. 
They realize that masses of Negro workers may 
constitute a real source of strength. A case in 
point is the bid that representatives of the shop 
crafts are making for the Negro workers in the 
two Pennsylvania Railroad shops mentioned 
above. Goverr ‘nental guarantees and the keen 
rivalry between the A. F. of L. and the C.I.O. 
are also important factors. 


& ENERALIZATIONS regarding the attitudes 
F of Negroes toward anything today are ha- 
zardous, and the flux and drift of opinion in 
depression years make generalizations regarding 
the attitudes of the mass of Negro workers 
toward organized labor particularly difficult. 
Whenever the subject comes up for discussion 
in groups of colored workers, one hears con- 
stant allusions to the discriminatory and equiv- 
ocal policy of the American Federation of La- 
bor, references to dire experiences of workers 
here and elsewhere, and much solemn question- 
ing of the benefits to Negroes of any labor 
organization. Negro workers in the iron and 
steel industries of Columbus responded only in- 
differently to the drive staged by the C.1.O. 


The evidence at hand, however, indicates that 
the mass of Negro workers is responding slowly 
to the appeals and possibilities of orgapized la- 
bor. The number of Negro workers in the ranks 
of organized labor is daily increasing, the official 
status and influence of these workers are im- 
proving, and the intelligence, militancy and ar- 
ticulateness of Negro workers are growing apace. 
The subject of organized labor and the Negro is 
becoming an important one and the future holds 
promise of real gains for Negro workers as trade 
unionists. 





Out of Africa-Something New 


DAHOMEY, AN ANCIENT AFRICAN KINGDOM. 
By Melville J. Herskovits. J. J. 
York, 1938. 2 vols. $12. 


Augustin, New 


HOUGH scientifically very objective, Professor Hers- 
kovits’s voluminous and well-documented study of 
Dahomey is, in general effect, a folk portrait, and will 
be, we hope, in general influence a tradition-smashing 
vindication of many African customs, institutions and 
mores. Had it been written with such effects and ob- 
jectives in view, its scientific character and value would 
of course have been vitiated. Yet without loss of scien- 
tific competence and objectivity, from closely observed 
and carefully recorded folk-ways an ancient West Afri- 
can culture has been brought to life and sympathetically 
interpreted. The net result is a forced and on the 
whole favorable revaluation of certain typical elements 
of African culture and civilization. 
The author himself in his Preface states this conclu- 
sion : 


“Unfortunately, the native cultures of West Af- 
rica have far too often been written of in a depreca- 
tory tone, so that the ‘savage’ African background 
has become stereotyped in reference to the ancestral 
traditions of the Negro peoples of the Americas to a 
degree that it has attained almost universal cur- 
rency in the United States at least, and is today ac- 
cepted by Negroes no less than by Whites. But a 
consideration of the Dahomean culture, with its ex- 
cellence in technology and art, its complex political 
and social structure, its profoundly integrated 
world-view and its mythology rich in elaborate con- 
ceptualization, may prove of help toward a more 
realistic view of how far removed from the popular 
idea is the actuality of the cultural heritage of the 
New World Negro.” 


Preceded by a digest of the travel accounts of Da- 
homey from the time of the first European visitors in 
the early 18th Century, the historical background of the 
kingdom is carefuvily reconstructed. Against this is 
clearly etched in a well-documented institutional analy- 
sis of native life and customs running the full gamut of 
their economic, political, social, religious and artistic 
folkways and traditions. Due to the tenacious conserv- 
atism of custom, what Professor and Mrs. Herskovits ob- 
served in the native town of Abomey and the villages of 
Allada and Whydah in 1931 conforms almost perfectly 
with the accounts of customs reported nearly two cen- 
turies ago, an evidence not only of the hardihood of 
these native institutions in this case, but of the particu- 
larly organic integration of the institutional elements of 
the culture itself. Accordingly the reader gets a picture 
of a living society rather than an anatomized body of 
folkways. Incidentally it is encouraging news that a 
few miles away from the mission zone and the intruding 
dominance of colonial “civilization,” a folk culture can 
still be found, if not flourishing, at least coheringly 
alive ; and that by the open sesame of respect for native 
institutions and uncondescending personalized approach. 
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scientists may yet look in on the beating heart of vit 
native life. Dr. Herskovits has the grace and justic 
credit his native informants and liason sponsors; an 
doing so points a moral for subsequent investigat 
There are two sides to this question of anthropolog. al 
research, the human and the scientific, and no am 

of scientific qualification can overcome the errors of 
tural snobbishness and disrespect. In this case \ 
Herskovits wisely gathered the materials on women’s 
and customs. And so, even in going over ground c 
ered by previous investigations as painstaking as t) 
of Foa, Ellis, Rattray and Le Herisse, a life-like ti 
dimension enters into the picture almost for the f 
time. 

Even in its present-day decadence, the Dahomean « 
ture evidences an elaborate and amazingly functic 
society ; nothing could be more illuminating in this 
spect than the detailed account of three traditional « 
of property——personal, family and state, with a separat 
customary law for each—or the account of the Dal 
mean census with its military, tax-gathering and coming 
of-age devices (by sacks and pebbles of different c: 
and sizes), crude but as effective in practical adminis 
tration as any modern questionnaire statistics. Previ- 
ously we have gleaned only the amazing and curio 
detail of the institutional life and its intricate codes a: 
customs; here it is functionally explained and ground 
broken on the examination of the native rationalizations 
by which the customs are sustained and indoctrinated 
For the complete picture we must perhaps await tl 
maturing of such modernly equipped scholarship fro: 
the native source itself ; however here is a life-like three- 
quarter portrait far superior to anything previously 
available. 

One of the outstanding contributions of the work is 
an intensive analysis of the economic organization, re- 
vealing a tri-partite economy; a cooperative, semi-com- 
munistic arrangement of agriculture and certain tribal 
services, an elaborate craft guild organization of the 
more skilled occupations—the potters, weavers, smiths, 
artists and craftsmen—and individualism in trade. An- 
other is the full account of the Dahomean religious sys 
tem, bewilderingly complex with a “Sky Pantheon,” ar 
“Earth Pantheon,” a “Thunder Pantheon,” each with its 
special mythology, and apparently quite distinct cults of 
ancestor worship, serpent worship, the Fa and Legba 
“Fate-cults” with their elaborate divination guilds, and 
the magic fetichism of ordinary superstition. A long 
history of culture fusions or of dynastic adoptions no 
doubt stands back of these complexities, raising questions 
for future scholarship. The cult analogies to the Yoru- 
ban culture, older than the Dahomean, are supposed by 
some scholars to indicate the main historical source of 
the Dahomean civilization, but this problem is touched 
upon only lightly by the author as beyond his present 
task. A third forte of the work is an illuminating 
study of the Dahomean art, which not only describes 
this wealthy art province rather exhaustively but throws 
light on several controversies about the character of 
“primitive” African art. To the layman these can be 
summarized as strongly hinting that the art of this re- 





gon is poly-style, with different strands and traditions, 


ome more stylized and symbolic, others more realistic 

and representative ; some religious, others secular in de- 

m, with divergent levels of social taste and cur- 

a quite different picture from the over-general- 

characterizations previously given Moreover, as 

the findings of Himmelheber, Professor Herskovits 

ts that the Dahomean art still flourishes with con- 

ible vigor and skill in the traditional native idioms, 

ently indeed to make the shrewd distinctions of 

ist and trade” techniques and style and more care- 

treasured work and purer styles for ritual and tra- 

al uses. Similar distinctions and levels of style 

found in the music, songs and dances and folk- 

evidencing a sophistication and cultural differen- 

n unsuspected by casual and biased observers. In- 

in addition to the wealth of particular informa- 

tion to be gleaned, it is hard to imagine any reader leav- 

ing this book with @he popular, trite stereotypes of the 

simple savage” and “crude primitive” not shattered be- 

yond psychological repair. Photographs of documentary 

and artistic quality add visual conviction to this intel- 

ial rout of prejudiced stereotypes and miscon- 
eptions 

\ chance and rather favored observance of the Hers- 

kovits visit yielded a gem of tradition of greatest interest 

is American Negroes. It is the report of a solemn 

ritual in the royal ancestor fete for “the souls of thos 

sold into slavery,” in the characteristic Dahomean psy- 

chology of revenge and pride. It is reported in part as: 


“Oh, ancestors, do all in your power that princes 
and nobles who rule today never be sent away from 
here as slaves to Ame’ika, to Togbome, to Gbulu, to 


Kankanu, to Gbuluvia, to Yarira. We pray you to 


do all in your power to punish the people who 
bought our kinsmen, whom we shall never see again. 
Send their vessels to Whydah harbor. When they 
come, drown their crews, and make all the wealth 
of their ships come back to Dahomey.” 

ALAIN LOCKE. 


The Negro’s Future 
HE RO'S STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL. By 


J. Holmes. University of California Press, 
1937. $3.00. 


: oy scholarly “study in human ecology” is one of 


the most significant books in recent years about the 


Negro. In the first place, it casts serious doubts upon a 
widely accepted dictum that the Negro in America was 
destined to disappear. Second, it raises the disturbing 
question: What should be done in the light of new evi- 
dence that shows the Negro likely to remain an impor- 
tant numerical factor in the American population for a 
long time? 

Dr. Holmes, in his opening chapter on “The Inter- 
racial Struggle for Existence,” establishes in convincing 
manner the thesis that, while the initial impact of white 
civilization upon less advanced peoples produces a great 
decline in the population of the latter, a later stage sets 
in when the rate of decline levels off and eventually 
changes to an increase. The Maoris, the Hawaiians, 
and the Bantu, for example, have passed through these 
Stages. A priori, it might be surmised that the Ameri- 


can Negro would show similar changes. The author's 
analysis of the United States Census publications con- 
firms this surmise. Begining with 1880, the rate of 
growth of the American Negro seemed to decline. As 
a consequence Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman in his well- 
known Race Traits and Tendencies of the American 
Negro concluded in 1896 that “the natural increase in 
the colored population will be less from decade to de- 
cade and in the end a decrease must take place.” The 
immediately succeeding censuses led such writers as 
Eggleston and Pearl to envisage the solution of the 
American Negro problem in his virtual disappearance. 
But in 1920 the rate of Negro growth began to increase. 
Between 1910 and 1920 the increase of the whites ex- 
ceeded that of the Negroes by 9.5 percent, but in the 
next decade that excess was reduced to 1.2 percent. 
Even granting that some previous censuses were prob- 
ably incorrect, Dr. Holmes is convinced that the decade 
from 1920 to 1930 marks a significant era in the rate 
of growth of the Negro and white populations in the 
United States. 

The interested reader will want to study carefully the 
reasons for this change. Two sets of factors, however, 
may be mentioned here. The rigidly restrictive immi- 
gration laws have greatly reduced the increase of whites ; 
succeeding generations of these immigrants have smaller 
families; the native white American family is not espe- 
cially reproductive. In the second place, the American 
Negro is apparently building up an immunity and a 
toughness that will enable him increasingly to withstand 
the exhausting demands of American civilization. After 
examining these and other factors including the selective 
action of disease, the author gives his reasons for be- 
lieving that the white American will not absorb the Ne- 
gro and then discusses the biological effects of the Negro 
migration during the past quarter of a century. 

In his “Concluding Considerations” Dr. Holmes makes 
no forecast as to the probable development of the Negro 
in the United States. He correctly emphasizes the fact 
that the economic system of the future will determine 
in a large measure what that development will be. He 
then raises a very disturbing question. Suppose that 
there should be a continued increase in the percentage 
of the Negro in the American population? In that 
event, “the whites may be led to consider seriously the 
problem of population control.” He believes that the 
United States would employ neither extermination nor 
‘xpulsion. On the other hand, the government would 
probably do nothing and permit, perhaps, certain sec- 
tions to become predominantly black. Dr. Holmes 
clearly favors some form of population control provided 
that it does not involve injustice to either race. He 
does not advocate at this time any particular program, 
but he does lay the problem definitely on the lap of the 
government. Since Dr. Holmes favors some just method 
of population control, this reviewer will not indulge in 
a dissertation upon the dangers inherent in any method. 
However just a law may be, we know only too well that 
the administration of the law permits all kinds of in- 
equities and abuses. Even the passage of a just law 
would be difficult at this time when the so-called de- 
mocracies are sacrificing black and white peoples to the 
brute force of dictators imbued with the ideas of racial 
purity and racial superiority. There are elements in 
this country as sympathetic to these dogmas of Fascism 
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as is Neville Chamberlain. The suggestion of Dr. 
Holmes may well inspire them to consider a program 
that will accomplish, in a less brutal way, the ends now 
being achieved by Hitler and Mussolini with respect to 
the Jews. 

It would be unfair to the author to conclude this re- 
view with such an alarming note. Dr. Holmes has made 
a solid contribution, enhanced by tables, maps, charts, 
and an extensive bibliography, to one of the most deli- 
cate problems that confronts the American people. He 
has postulated a problem that requires study by Negroes 
as well as by whites. Let us, therefore, examine the 
evidence and the proposal dispassionately and be pre- 
pared to offer our own suggestions in the event that the 
government should consider a program of population 
control. 


—RAYFORD W. LOGAN. 


Southern Quandary 


THEY STONED MA HAYDEN. By J. Irby Koon. 
New York: Pegasus Publishing Cc. $2.00. 


LTHOUGH its jacket proclaims it “The Good Earth 
of America,’ They Stoned Ma Hayden does little 
tilling of its soil. It is a novel of miscegenation among 
the poor whites of the Georgia backwoods—a surprising 
state of affairs, for these folk seem never to have seen 
a Negro save Laws Evans, the well digger. Written in 
a garrulous, over-the-back-fence style which sometimes 
becomes unbelievably irritating, the novel never gets into 
the lives of its characters. Nor does it get into the 
heart of the story. It is all surface work. 

Lew and Tena Riddle, who make their living cutting 
shingles, are glad to marry dull Nancy Riddle to Henry 
Hayden, who has brought them luck ever since joining 
their shingle - making enterprise. With Nancy’s first 
baby, however, comes scandal, for the child is not only 
stillborn but also black. Despite Lew’s protestations 
that all stillborn babes are dark, Henry Hayden leaves 
Nancy in anger and the entire community turns against 
the wayward woman. Years later, Wishie Williams, son 
of the family for whom Nancy is now working, hears 
Lew refer to Henry as a “Hessian from Haiti’ and, 
with that very slim clue and the aid of a classmate at 
Princeton, he discovers that Henry is a descendant of 
an octoroon refugee who, fleeing Haiti during a revo- 
lution, had settled in South Carolina and had married a 
white woman. Henry had no knowledge of the Negro 
strain in his family, but Nancy says she knew it all the 
time, for “It was Henry’s child. By that I knowed he 
was black.” But the neighbors refuse to believe it all. 
Mendel and all his sweet peas cannot change their ver- 
dict. And even if it was true, Nancy’s reputation was 
not cleared. As her vindictive sister-in-law says, “It 
wuz bad enough to have a nigger chap. But that wuzn’ 
ha’f as bad as marryin’ a nigger.” 

With fully realized characters grafted onto this plot, 
a readable novel might have been produced. But this 
would have required a vast knowledge of human nature 
and of the social structure of the South. Since the 
characters are not sharply drawn and since the style is 
muddy, the book becomes a flat, expository treatise in 
which nothing happens with convincing finality. Any- 
one with normal intelligence could have seen that Lew’s 
Hessian must have been an Haitian; it takes Wishie 
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months to deduce this. As for the rest of the chi ar. 
ters, most of them must be sub-morons. They ack 
passions, emotions, motives, even thoughts. Or, per! aps 
the author forgot to give them these human necess: ‘es, 
thereby creating vague and vacuous beings by accid nt 


—ULYSSES I 2E 


Labor's Big Problem 
THE STORY OF THE C.1.0. By Benjamin Stolb« rg. 
Viking Press New York City 1938. $2.00. 


HE STORY OF THE C.LO., by Benjamin Stolb: rg, 

has been hailed in several quarters as a signific int 
comment on the newest and apparently most important 
development in American labor history. With such an 
opinion this reviewer is not prepared to agree, for to }im 
the work is in more than one way a grievous disap 
pointment. . 

In the writing of his book, Mr. Stolberg had a chance 
and a moral obligation to give an objective account of 
how the industrial union movement grew within the 
A. F. of L. until threatened with strangulation, then 
broke away to form a distinct, and finally an in 
pendent organization. Such an account would analyze 
the virtues and the faults of the C.1.O., and would « 
mate its chances of survival, either as a complement t 
the A. F. of L. or as its rival. 

We are justified in assuming that Mr. Stolberg could 
have performed this task capably, for he has been about 
the labor scene for twenty years and he has contributed 
some excellent articles to newspapers and periodicals 
Recently, however, he has been drawn into the Commu 
nist split between the “Trotskyites” and the “‘Stalinists, 
and his book is evidently written with the sole purpose 
of discrediting the Stalinist influence in the labor 
movement. 

The Story of the C.I.O. thus becomes not a story of 
the growth of an important labor organization, 
rather a report on Mr. Stolberg’s personal reactions to 
that growth. Now personal reactions are important only 
to readers who are interested in the critic's personalit 
and while there are probably many readers who admiré 
the Stolberg personality, there are many more to whom 
he is unknown or who may regard him as merely a 
bumptious critic, a “Walter Winchell of the labor move- 
ment.” For these latter, a book written in such styl 
becomes only columnist’s chat 

This is to be regretted, for in several of its chapters 
the book forgets partisan theory and does an excellent 
job of clear thinking for the benefit of its readers. Its 
chapter entitled “Why the C.1.0.?” takes only twenty- 
six pages to expose the shallowness of William Green’s 
pretense that John L. Lewis sought to disrupt the labor 
movement by setting up a “dual union.” Another chap- 
ter, “The New Vigilantism,” is a thoughtful and warn- 
ing reminder that if fascism comes to America it will 
come under the guise of “back - to- work” movements, 
“Mohawk Valley Formulas,” and other industrial es- 
pionage systems. 

Throughout most of the book’s remainder, however. 
thoughtful analysis is tossed out of the window to make 
room for Mr. Stolberg’s love of clever phrases and pic- 
turesque epithets. He begins his preface by stating, 
“This book is partly history and theory, and partly jour- 
nalism.” He neglects to add that it is partly gossip 
also, nor does he anywhere make it clear which part is 
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hist-rically sound and which is colored by partisan 


S., if we take the author's bare word for these 
fact, we learn that John L. Lewis is a leader of “patient 
strength,” with “insensitive courage,” and the “habit of 
trusting those whom he has once accepted.” We learn 
that “John Brophy’s influence in the C.1.O. is pernicious.” 
Sidney Hillman is pictured as a man of conceited medi- 
ocrity and David Dubinsky as a level-headed leader in 
the best sense of the word. After a bit of this, we 
begin to suspect that Mr. Stolberg divides all labor 
leaders into two groups—those he likes and those he 
does not like. In the group of those he does not like 
are lumped all Stalinists and Stalinist sympathizers. From 
this point of realization the book loses its educational 
value and most of its other appeal, except for those who 
share Mr. Stolberg’s point cf view. 

Benjamin Stolberg’s failure as an authentic chronic- 
ler would not be important to those of us who are neither 
Stalinists nor Trotskyites and who are interested only in 
seeing a strong and honest labor movement develop, 
were it not for one factor. That factor is this: if labor 
is defeated in its present drive for successful organiza- 
tion, it will be defeated because of the average Ameri- 
can’s distrust of “foreign ideas.” If reactionary finance 
and industry are successful in convincing the American 
public that industrial unionism is a Communist plot di- 
rected from Moscow, the C.I.O. will lose overnight that 
strong support which it now has from the working and 
consuming public. 

By rushing into print with his diatribes against “Sta- 
linism” in the C.I1.O., Mr. Stolberg is giving direct aid 
to those forces of reaction now frantically waging battle 
against the C.I.O. But perhaps the author can square 
his position with his conscience. Labor has so many 
strange supporters. This reviewer long ago gave up 
trying to understand Mr. Stolberg, just as he refrains 
from trying to interpret the author's reference on page 
57 to “second - generation American girls, mostly of 
Italian, Negro and old American stock.” 


LESTER B. GRANGER. 


Books for Children 


NEGRO FOLK TALES. By Helen Adele Whiting, 
with illustrations by Lois Mailou Jones. The Asso- 
ciated Publishers, Inc., Washington, D. C., 1938. 
$1.10, 


NEGRO ART, MUSIC AND RHYME. By Helen 
Adele Whiting, with illustrations by Lois Mailou 
Jones. The Associated Publishers, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1938. $1.10. 


HESE two companion readers are proposed by their 
author for supplementary reading in the primary 
grades. The titles and, at first, the general appearance 
of the books lead one to hope that Mrs. Whiting may 
have produced the long-needed classics in children’s 
literature, based upon what is authentic and artistic in 
the background of the American Negro. Disillusionment 
begins with the reading of the very first page of Negro 
Folk Tales, and increases as one reads tale after tale. 
The language of the stories is neither Negro dialect nor 
standard English. There is a peculiar omission of the 





usual qualifying words which it is hard to understand er 
justify, especially since it results in a choppy style. The 
most one can make of it is that it is the unidiomatic 
English which an African native might use in telling 
the tales. We presume, however, that Mrs. Whiting has 
made an attempt to retell these tales for American 
children, and, if such is indeed the case, her uncon- 
ventional use of language is hardly exemplary. It would 
undoubtedly offer difficulty to the primary child. There 
is a definite lack of coherence in the telling which 
clouds the meaning of the tales even for an adult. Com- 
pared with Country Life Stories, written by the same 
author in collaboration with Mrs. Elizabeth Perry Can- 
ning, this book is disappointing. 

The second book, Negro Art, Music and Rhyme, is 
somewhat better written. Both are very faithfully 
and strikingly illustrated by Miss Lois Mailou Jones of 
—ELEANOR HILL OAK. 


Dr. Carver’s Story 


FROM CAPTIVITY TO FAME": THE LIFE OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER. By Raleigh 
M. Merritt. Boston: The Meador Press, $2.00. 


OME DAY a biography as stirring as “The Life of 
Louis Pasteur” will commemorate the memory of 
George Washington Carver, one of America’s greatest 
living scientists. The present volume falls far short of 
what should, and undoubtedly will, be done in this re- 
spect. But for the present it is an invaluable record of a 
lifetime of achievement—a book which despite its lack 
of breadth and vision nevertheless is most valuable as a 


fair and impartial summary of the life of an extra- 


Howard University. 


ordinary and remarkable man. 

Born in slavery, kidnapped by night-riders, ransomed 
by his master for an old wind-broken horse, and given 
no formal education except that which he managed to 
obtain through his own indomitable will and thirst for 
knowledge. George Washington Carver made of himself 
a true student and a scholar, a man so far ahead of his 
times that even now hundreds of his products still await 
the manufacturer who will produce them commercially 
and put them on the market. 

As a result of his experiments, more than two hun- 
dred useful products can now be extracted from the 
peanut; synthetic marble can be produced from wood 
shavings ; fine paints can be made from ordinary clay 
from the hills of Georgia and Alabama; sugar, starch, 
and flour can be taken from the sweet potato; and 
asphalt roads can be reinforced with raw cotton. 

He has been a trail-blazer, showing the South wherein 
lies its true wealth. But like the prospector, he has been 
content to seek the mine and let others obtain the gold. 

For years he has been a mighty factor in helping to 
make and maintain Tuskegee Institute, where he started 
in as Director of the Department of Agriculture in 1896, 
and where he now continues his research at the age of 
74, seeking to develop a peanut oil extract which will 
be useful in the treatment of infantile paralysis. 

But his greatest contribution, as the author points out, 
has been the interracial good will and understanding 
which his work has engendered. Spiritually, as well as 
physically, he has already made the South a better place 
in which to live. —EDWARD LAWSON. 
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“NEGROES OR COLORED PEOPLE? “ 
Read the great book “HUMAN SIDE OF A PEOPLE” 

by Raphael P. Powell. Educational, Historical. Praised | 4 

by Leaders, Teachers, Students, Ministers, Professional 

and Business People. At last, after 519 years, this new J 

book ends all dispute. First time in history. Never be- 


fore decided. Real money opportunity to ambitious 
agents. Act now. No longer argue what the race should 


be calied. Its settled forever. Mail orders filled prompt- 
ly. Write at once for information. Philamon Company, oe 
224 West 135th St., New York City. Fast selling. 
20,000 copies sold to both races. C OH 
e 


HUNT PRINTING CO. 
Printers to Particular People 
ini Tel. Tillnghest 5.9565 || | EXCHANGE STUDENT FROM FRANCE 
ENROLLS AT ATLANTA U. 


Enrolled in the English and French Department. of 
WINSTON-SALEM TEACHERS Atlanta University this year is Harry Mery, a nativ« of 
































Guadaloupe, in the French West Indies, and a gradu- 
ate of the University of Paris. Mr. Mery is attending 
Atlanta as an exchange student, having received a 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. : 
A State Teachers’ College for the Education | fellowship from the Institute of International Edw 
of Elemente School Teachers Principals tion. He is the first exchange student from a Fr 
ps Supervisors ; ‘ university to be enrolled in a Negro university in 
Courses Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of , 6 
Science in Education and State Teachers Last year the institute awarded a fellowship for {o 
i ; f y m Lemon, of Savannah, Georgia 
| mY eign study to Carolyn " " gia, a 
aor es — Satin graduate of Spelman College in 1936 and of Atlanta 
ne Equipment — University in 1938. Miss Lemon was the first student 
of a Negro university to win such a scholarship for study 


F. L. ATKINS, President 





in France. 





For information address THE REGISTRAR — 











TEACHERS TO STUDY PROBLEMS 


C LA R K U N | V E R § | T Y = prides by the Board of 
— 





Education of New York City to allow members of the 

“Culture for Service” city’s teaching staff to study the many and complex 

problems facing Harlem school children. The course 

—— represents an attempt to develop better understanding 

Splendid po ry oe Location between the schools and the various agencies of the 
community. 

An Institution for the Training of The course will run for the current school year. Rep- 

Colored Young Men and Women resentatives from each of the Harlem schools, including 

teachers and supervisors, will meet once a week with 

| leading social, religious, and welfare workers to discuss 


q 


M. S. DAVAGE, President the various problems that are peculiar to Harlem and 

Atlanta, Georgia ( to analyze the needs of the neighborhood. At the end 

of this period, officials hope, a new approach between 

the teachers and the residents of Harlem may be formu- 
lated. 


Morris Brown College _ ‘“s 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA | AWARDED SECOND SCHOLARSHIP TO 

ED oS. OSS Coes COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE Margaret C. Morgan, of Vicksburg, Mississippi, has 
Courses leading to been awarded a $350 scholarship for the 1938-39 term 


m  -yh e.- at the Columbia University School of Medicine, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement. Miss Morgan is a mem- 


Rated by Southern Association of Colleges and | ber of the third year class at the School. Last year she 
Secondary Schools. Member of Association of , om ae 
pose Cen received a grant of $325 to carry on her studies. 

a agus. The daughter of an Episcopal minister in Vicksburg, 

For further information write to: | Miss Morgan is a graduate of Wadleigh High School, 


W. A. FOUNTAIN. JR.. President New York City, and of Cornell University. She expects 


to practice in New York. 
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| Virginia Union University 
| RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Composed of 


Wayland College for Men, Hartshorn Memorial 
College for Women, Richmond Theological 
Seminary for Ministers and Missionaries. 


OFFERS SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR eee TRAINING 


ALL INQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 
oT 


For information address 


THE PRESIDENT 























MORGAN COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) BALTIMORE, MD. 


LOCATION—College town between North and South. 

‘ OUURSES—Majors in Biology, Chemistry, Education, 

English, French, History, Latin, Mathematics, 

Music, Social Science, subjects in other fielda. A.B. 
and B.S. degrees. 

RATING—Accredited by Middle States Association of 
Colleges. State Board of Education in Maryland, 
other States, Regents of the University of N. Y., 
ertons Medical Association, University of 

f. E. Church. 
COLUMBUS MAN MADE SUPERINTENDENT a ~~ ee five acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 
fi 
OF BRANCH POST OFFICE | DRAMATIC ART—Theoretical and practical course 
1] for playwrights, directors, teachers. community, 
E. L. Nix, of Columbus, Ohio, has been appointed church and recreational workers. 
superintendent of the Mount Vernon Avenue Branch For information address: 


Post Office of that city, according to an announcement Edward N. Wilson, Registrar 
made recently by Postmaster Nathan McCoy 


Mr. Nix is a native of Barnwell, South Carolina. He 

















attended the public schools of that city, and graduated NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE 


from South Carolina State College. He has been in the 


postal service for twenty-one years, and has never re- FOR NEGROES 
i He is a former 


ported to work late during that time 


president of the Columbus Branch of the National Alli- DURHAM NORTH CAROLINA 
o + 


ance of Postal Employees 


Simian 
AN A CRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLECE 
7? * Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 

| BACHELOR OF oars 
BACHELOR OF SCIEN 


TURNER BECOMES PRESIDENT OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE a 
Opening exercises at Meharry Medical College, held Fall Term Opens September 20, 1938, 


early in October, marked the beginning of the adminis- For Information ion address: 
tration of the college’s new president, Dr. E. L. Turner, PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 


who for the past two years has been head of its division 














of medicine. 
Be. Tesner stated as the objectives of his administra- STUDENTS “HOSPITAL AND SURGEONS" 
tion: (1) to offer Negro youth the best possible oppor- meni suid 


tunities to gain adequate undergraduate training in 





$50.00 per month sick or accident benefit increasing to 
to develop the faculty that is needed to offer such train- $118.58 for eperations 
; (3) to select carefully students with the preparation z —— passa tpeit ew — ; 
necessary to face these strenuous professional studies; The sick, ge = _ — apne include 
to offer graduate training to physicians, nurses, and —— , a gg et _ re ree 
dentists ; (5) to attempt to elevate the standards of these an Fin. er ad Poss Maca pec ht — 
professions; (6) to foster the development of a school e —— 
of public health nurse training; (7) to foster investi- Issued Directly Only by 


gative —e on the part of those members of the faculty SOUTHERN FIDELITY MUTUAL 
interested in and prepared for such work; and (8) to INSURANCE COMPANY 


stabilize the institution financially so that the work that : . 
has been started may be carried on. Box 378 Durham, North Carolina 


medicine, dentistry, and nurse training; (2) to continue 
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“FROM CAPTIVITY TO FAME” 
THE ABSORBING LIFE STORY OF 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 
By RALEIGH H. MERRITT 

The story of America’s greatest Negro scientist, 

told by a close friend. Complete with hundreds 

of Pommatinn, developed by Dr. Carver. There 

are 22 full page pictures; $2.00. 

OTHER FAMOUS BOOKS BY NEGROES 
“The Colored Situation,” by Faye P. Everett; 
“Around The World,” Hershaw and Collins; 
“The Old Negro and the New Negro,” by LeRoy 
Jefferson, M.D.; “All White America,” Dr. T. T. 
McKinney; all $2.00. 

MEADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
324 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 











* © © = CIRCULATION — ELIMINATION © © @ » 


Swedish Massage Joint Manipulation 
Medical Cymnastics 
Reducing and Form Molding 
Course, personally or by mail (10e for facts) 
W. A. JOHNSON (Studio) by Appointment 


Licensed Massage Operator 
471 Manhattan Avenue, between 119th & 120th Sts. 








Assimilation 


* * © + FACILITATES METABOLISM * * @ 


uoNepeg puw euoy 








BOUND VOLUMES 


of the 1967 Issues of 


OPPORTUNITY 


JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 
Are Now on Sale. 
Price $2.75 
The supply is limited. Send your order to: 


OPPORTUNITY 


1133 Broadway Room 826 New York City 

















| LIKE THE LIKE THE. URBAN LE LEAGUE. 
| THE HARLEM BRANCH Y.M.C.A. 


vice im many ways. We expect 
MEMBERS 
than the comforts of home. 


accepts its responsibility for ser- 


our to crave more 


Every employee has a conscious- 
ness that RESIDENTS must be 
catered to and satisfied. 


The fine food in_ the 
CAFETERIA is another 
demonstration of better 
service. 





HARLEM BRANCH Y.M.C.A. 
180 West 135th Street an West 135th Street 
New York City one 


REDCAPS WIN EMPLOYEE STATUS 
AFTER FIGHT WITH RAILROADS 


A recent decision of the Interstate Commerce C 
mission that redcaps who carry baggage at railway a- 
tions are employees, and as such are subject to the | ro. 
Act, 


victories 


is being hailed a 


of Ne 


visions of the Railway Labor 
of the 


the annals of American labor law 


most important gro works 


The decision culminated two years of intensive rk 


on the part of the International Brotherhood of | 
The Brotherhood is now preparing to seck 
the National Mediation Board as 


for the 12,000 redcap 


caps. 
tification before 
collective bargaining agency 
this country. 


* * * 


ICKES SAYS NEW DEAL WILL GIVE 
MORE CONSIDERATION TO NEGRO 


In an address to 500 delegates to the Eastern Regi 
Conference of the National Negro Congress, 
Philadelphia recently, Secretary of the Interior | 
pledged the New Deal would in the future 

even greater consideration to the problems of the N 
past. 

Ickes deplored discrimination 


economic fields, 


that 


than it has in the 
Mr 
both the 


that there is a responsibility on 


against Negros 
educational and 
the part of the Gov 
opportunities | 
with all the interests « 
make his full contr 


ment and of labor “to secure as wide 
Negro labor as is compatible 
so that the 


American economy.” 


cerned, Negro may 
tion to the 


The 


opportunities” as 


Secretary condemned 


“one of the grave indictments agains 


our economic system. 


“We look 
competing for white jobs, 


must cease to upon 
he said ; 
Negro labor as a source 
available to increase the output of our economic systen 
We must gran 


the 


and thus raise our standard of living. 
both skilled and unskilled, 
manpower and thus to secure the 


lihood.” 


Negro labor. 


> + * 


TEXAS UNIVERSITY ADMITS FIRST 
NEGRO TO GRADUATE SCHOOL 


The University of Texas, for the 
admitted a Negro to its graduate 
student this year. 
L. Allen, who for some 


first time in history 


school 


years has served as a distri 


right to sell 


means of a decent live- 


held in 


and declared 


“restriction of oc’ upat al 


t 


Negro labor as labor 
“we must look upon 


of power and wealth which is 


t 


’ 


as a regular 
The successful applicant was George 
ct 





manager for the 


Mr 


Austin. 


salesmanship. 


The appointment of J. Percy Bond, Jr., 


Excelsior Life 
Allen is a graduate 
At Texas U., he 


will study 


Insurance Company in 
of Xavier University 


business psychology and 


DRAMATICS PROFESSOR NAMED TO HEAD 
NYA WORK IN NORTH CAROLINA 


for four years 


professor of English and Dramatics at A. and T. College, 


Greensboro, 


activities for 


the 


North Carolina, 
National Y: 


of Negro 
Administration in 


as supervisor 
outh 





h Carolina, was announced recently. Professor Bond 
work out an extended work and vocational training 


am for Negro youth in the state 
.e « 


BORDENTOWN OFFERS NEW COURSES 
IN BUILDING MAINTENANCE 
course in “The Maintenance and Operation of In- 


stitutional Buildings” is being offered this year by the 
lentown Industrial Institute, New Jersey, because 


p! 


increasing demand for trained men in the main- 
nce and supervision of institutional and private 
lings. The course includes instruction in general 
hanics, carpentry, painting, steam boiler operation, 
janitor service, care of grounds, and allied skills 
* * * 


GOVERNMENT SECRETARIES FORM 
GROUP FOR SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


Negro secretaries and stenographers employed in 
Washington by the Federal government recently formed 
an organization designed to help them adjust themselves 

the routine work of government employment. The 

inization, known as Federal Government Secretaries 
Stenographers, will serve as a clearing-house for 
, so that individual members may share their work 
experiences for the benefit of all. 
a 


HOWARD GRADUATE DRAWS PLANS FOR 
CHARLESTON SLUM CLEARANCE WORK 


Julius Gardner, a graduate of the school of architec- 
ture and engineering of Howard University, has been 
named to collaborate with the Charleston, West Virginia, 
Housing Authority on plans for Charleston's proposed 
new low-rent housing project for Negroes 

Mr. Gardner, who for nine years was Assistant Archi- 
tect at Howard, served as construction engineer on the 
Langston housing project in Washington, D. C., and 
now holds the position of Associate Architect with the 
United States Housing Authority. 

* * * 


CHICAGO NEGRO CONSUMERS WAR ON 
LILY-WHITE MILK COMPANIES 


lhe first of a series of “milkless days” was observed on 
he South Side of Chicago recently by Negro consumers, 
yused by the refusal of the companies from which 
y buy milk to employ Negro workers. The concerns 
boycotted for a day included the Borden-Wieland, Capi- 
tol, United, Wanzer, and Bowman dairies. The drive 
was sponsored by the Chicago Council of Negro Organ- 


izations. 
* *# # 


GRADUATES OF 32 COLLEGES ENROLL 
AT ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


According to tabulations prepared at the close of 
registration for the first semester, graduates of thirty-two 
colleges and universities in the United States and abroad 
are enrolled for graduate work at Atlanta University. 
While the greatest number of students are graduates of 

five colleges of liberal arts in Atlanta, students have 
me this year from institutions of higher learning lo- 
sted in eighteen states, the District of Columbia, and 


ance. 














| Bethune-Cookman College 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
“A School of Personality” 


Intellectual, Spiritual and Physical 
Development amidst Cultural and 
Beautiful Surroundings 
Accredited 


JUNIOR COLLECE — TEACHER TRAINING 
SENIOR HICH SCHOOL 


oo 


PLEASANT IN WINTER — COOL IN SUMMER 


ip 
For Further Information, write 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, President 














= 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Montgomery, Alabama 


A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 

Secondary Elementary Nursery-Kindergarten 
Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 

Began Junior College in 1920 

Began Senior College in 1929 

Branch Summer Since 1927 

All-year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 
Operates on the Quarter System 
Fall—Sept. 12, 1938 Winter—Dec. 5, 1938 
Spring—March 13, 1939 Summer—June 5, 1939 
Further information available through 


H. Councill Trenholm, President 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Chartered by Act of Congress, March 2, 1867 
* 




















72nd Year of Service begins 
September 27, 1938 





= 
NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
IN SCOPE AND INFLUENCE 
Applications Now Being Received for 
School Year 1938-39 
10,259 Graduates from All Departments of 
the University 
Nine Schools and Colleges: Graduate School, 
College of Liberal Arts, College of Medicine, 
College of Dentistry, College of Pharmacy, School 
of Engineering and Architecture, School of Music 
School of Law, and School of Religion. 
Also Summer School 
e 
Registration First Semester, 
September 24, 1938 
Registration Second Semester, 
February 6, 1939 
For Announcements of the several Schools 
and Colleges, and for application for Permit 
to Register, Address: 
Registrar 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RU Rm a 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Fully Accredited College effering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
Address: 
REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 








FISK UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Liberal Arts College Musie School 
Craduate Department 


For Information Address: THE DEAN 





TILLOTSON COLLEGE 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
College of Liberal Arts, Sciences, and Home Economics 
Co-Educational 
Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges. 
Excellent Faculty, Library, and Laboratory Facilities. 
Unusually Reasonable Rates. Beautiful Location. 
MARY E. BRANCH, Pres. WILLIAM H. JONES, Dean 











It Pays to Advertise in 


OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 
Write for Rate Card 
Business Dept. OPPORTUNITY 
———— 1133 Broadway, New Yorw, N. Y. 














EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY 


After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


v of Scientitic Beesuty Culture 





OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN You 


, ite depends upon your own efforts, you have the 
lity to make an independent living, so here is your opportu - 
arty, take immediate advantage of it. 
COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYME 
NT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


New York Chicago Wash ngton Newark Richmon 
Philaceiphie Atlantic City Atlante ell io. 
For further information write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 





lO RISE AND FLY 
Continued from Page 338 


Amasa’s jaw set. “All right. Tell him i'm 
ready to talk on any subject he mentions.” 

But the night was a wakeful one for him. He 
couldn’t coax sleep. Marge slept close to iim 
and now and then she murmured fitfully. An: asa 
soothed her gently. 

The next morning, after breakfast, Ol’ \ an 
Weatherbee came for him and found him ready. 
He had seen Marge pack her suitcase and had 
again impressed upon her the importance of 
leaving at once. Then he had opened the door 
to the marshal. He felt a fury burning in him 
at the sight of the grizzled old man, but none 
of it showed in his impassive face. 

“Masa, I wantcha to come with me.” 

“What for?” 

“That ain’t for you to ask. You better come 
along quiet.” 

They eyed each other for a long moment until 
Or Man Weatherbee’s eyes fell. 

“Wait'll I git my hat.” 

Without another word Amasa clamped his 
hat on his head and strode up the street beside 
Ol Man Weatherbee. In the kitchen he had 
hugged Marge reassuringly and told her not to 
worry. “Don’t miss that train whatever you do,” 
he admonished her as he left. 

The Justice of the Peace kept one of the large 
grocery stores in Whitman. Whenever a case 
came up he left the customers to the clerks and 
retired to an uncrowded corner of the large room 
to hold council. Usually the customers, if there 
were any, wandered back to listen to the pro- 
ceedings. This morning, however, there were 
only a few white men leaning against the coun- 
ters and hunched over boxes when Amasa was 
led in. Amasa knew most of them. He was sur- 
prised to see Mr. Westley, the man at whose 
mill he had worked until it shut down. He had 
thought Mr. Westley out of Whitman. The men 
all looked at him in the slightly superior, indit- 
ferent manner white people use towards Ne- 
groes. The Justice of the Peace cleared his throat 
and said they'd better get down to business 
Amasa smiled inwardly. Why didn’t they go on 
and get through with the sham? 

“Amasa—” The Justice cleared his throat 
again. “I reckon you know what we got you up 
here for?” 

“Nawsir, cap’n. I sho don’t.” 

“Well, we got a law in this town what don’t 
‘low no vagrants to hang ’round no more. You 
know everybody got to have a job.” Amasa 
sighed his relief. They wouldn’t do much to him 

“T just got in here last night, boss,” he said 





don’t care when you got here. You ain’t 
rxing now, is you?” 

“Nawsir, I ain’t had time.” 

“If you hadda stayed here and worked like 
other niggers you wouldn’ta needed no time. 
We don’t want no loafers.” 

Amasa said nothing. 

“What you got to say for yourself?” 

“Ain’t nothin’ I can say, is it boss?” 

“Don’t git impudent! What you wanta leave 
here for when you did?” 

“I went to work.” 

“Couldn’t you find no work here: 

An idea came to Amasa at this question. 
White folks liked a Negro who'd take low. 

“They was work here all right, boss, but I 
3s I could find better pay down the coun- 

he whined sadly. 
“You did, didn’t you? 
‘‘Nawsir, boss. Look at these clothes. I been 
hongry and raggedy ever since I left here.” 

“You found out you’d done better here, eh?” 
Someone chuckled in the corner. Amasa turned 
melancholy eyes on him. 

“I sho did, boss,” he pined. 

“I reckon if we was to be light on you, you 
wouldn’t run off an leave your good, kind home 
folks no more when they’s in a tight spot?” 

“IT sho won’t, boss, Lawd knows I won’t!” 
Amasa agreed fervently. “I learnt my leasson 
for good.” 

“You ain’t gonna run off no more?” 

“Not lessen y’all runs me off,” he avowed. 

In the back of the room somebody coughed 
impatiently. The men were getting restless. 

“Got any money to pay a fine, Masa?” 

Amasa thought of the extra ten dollars he 
had slipped into the old shoe in the wall, but 
without flicking an eyelash he answered : 

“Reckon I haveta work it out, boss. I ain’t 
got a penny.” His voice was mournful. “I just 
could git home.” The men looked at each other 
with significant glances. 

“Five days on the street,” the Justice said. 

It was then that Mr. Westley spoke up: “I 
need a good hand at my mill. I'll pay for the 
nigger and he can work it out with me. Course 
itll take him fourteen days to work off a ten 
dollar fine with me. I ain’t giving but seventy- 
five cents a day.” 

Amasa looked at him with deep gratitude. 

“Much obliged, cap’n.” 

He followed Mr. Westley out of the store. He 
heard the long, deep lonesome moan of a train 
whistle. Two weeks wasn’t long with Marge on 
that train and joy in his heart and laughter in 
his soul. 
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XAVIER UNIVERSITY | 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 
The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University inctudes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 
For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA. GEORGIA 
© 
A Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Offering Work Leading to the M. A. 
and M. S. Degrees 
* 


Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 


* 
For Bulletin, Address 


THE REGISTRAR 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT, 

CIKCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
OONGRESS OF AUGUST 24. 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 

Or Opportunity, Jourval of Negro Life, , SEES Monthly 

at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 193 

State of New York, "County of New York 6s.: 

Lefore me, a Notary Public in aud for the State and 
county aforesaid, persunaliy appeare’ Marvin RB. Eckford. 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Mgr. of Opportunity, Journal 
of Negro Life, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, etc. of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in Section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher: National Urban League. 1133 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
Editor. Elmer A. Carter, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Managing Editor: Edward Lawson, 11335 Broadway, N. Y. 
o——— Manager: Marvin B. Fekiord, 1133 Broadway 

N. Cc 

2. That the owner is not a stock corporation; the official 
organ of a social service organization, the National Urban 
League of which Eugene inckle Jones is the Executive 
Secretary. 1133 Broadway. N.Y. ¢ 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 

4 That tne two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of owners, stockholders. and security holders, if 
any. contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholders or security bolder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
apy other fiduciary relation. the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the eaid two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing eaffant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security bolders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees. hold stock and securities in « 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the ssid stock, bonds. or other securities than as 


so stated by bim. 
MARVIN RB. ECKPORD. Business Mer 


Sworn to and subscribed before me thie 26th day of 


September, 1938 
MABEL G. DABNEY 
Notary Public. New York Connty 


My commission expires March *. 194 
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| KEEP ABREAST OF THE TIMES 


With 


SERVICE 


A Timely, Resourceful, Educational 
Monthly Illustrated Magazine 
Published by Tuskegee Institute 


SERVICE is a national journal dedicated 
to the men and women who spend their 
lives administering to the physical com- 
fort of those whose pursuits of business 
or pleasure require the use of facilities 
maintained for the commercial lodging, 
transportation and feeding of quests. 


Single Copy—20e [in U. S.) 
Yearly Subscription $2.00. 


For Further Information Write: 


see vic & 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 











STATE AGRICULTURAL AND 


MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
of South Carolina 
ORANGEBURG 


Oe - 
A STANDARD COLLEGE 
—0O-— 

Courses in 
AGRICULTURE, ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
EDUCATION, BUSINESS, MECHANIC 

ARTS, AND HOME ECONOMICS. 
~—O-— 
For information address: 





Cheyney Training School for Teache§ 
A STATE TEACHERS ¢ 
CHEYNEY PENNSYLVANIA 


A Pennsylvania State Teachers College 

offering professional courses as follows: 
1—Elementary Education: 

(Primary, Crades 1-3)........... 8.8. Degre 
2—Elementary Education: 

(intermediate, Crades 4-8)....... 8B. &. Degre 
3—Home Economics: 

(Elementary and High School)....8.S. Degre: 

.B.S. Degree 


4—Industrial Arts: 
(Elementary and High School)... 

TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Craduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 

For further information and catalog write to: 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 








THE Y.W.C.A. TRADE SCHOOL 
Complete Courses Leading to Diploma or Certificate ir 
SECRETARIAL and BUSINESS SCHOOL 
Registered by New York State Board of Regents 


DRESSMAKINC and DESICNINC SCHOOL 
Fancy Pressing and Machine Pressing 
Carment Machine Operations 
Millinery, French Flowermaking 
HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT SCHOOL 
BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOL 
MUSIC and CULTURAL COURSES 


* 
OFFERED AS FULL-TIME OR PART-TIME DAY OR 
EVENING, OR AS SHORT UNIT COURSES 


EMPHASIS ON PLACEMENT 


179 West 137th Street New York, N. Y. 
AUdut 




















M. F. WHITTAKER, President 

















INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
property owner to be uninsured. 


See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 


BENNETT COLLEGE 


Greensboro. N. C. 


ais 
A Distinctive College 
of Discriminating Parents 


for Girls 


oo 
Cultural Atmosphere Well Trained Faculty 
Ample Facilities 
1 


For Further Information, write 


REGISTRAR 























Johnson C. Smith University, 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


A Co-educational Institution of High Ratiag 


Three Units: 
College of Liberal Arts, Junior College for 
Women (Barber-Scotia, Concord, N. C.} 
and Theological Seminary 


Women admitted to the two upper years 
of the College of Liberal Arts 


Highly trained Faculty and First Class Equipment. 
For information write: 





H. L. McCRORY, President 


























